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The Annual Meeting 


‘| “HE EIGHTH Annual Meeting of the American 
Council on Education was held at the building of the 
National Research Council, Washington, D. C., on 

Friday and Saturday, May 1 and 2, 1925. There were in 

attendance more than 200 delegates and guests of the Council. 
The officers and standing committees presented reports 

which are printed in the following pages. Significant items 
from these reports are the following: 
The acquisition of 36 new institutional members to the Council. 


The completion in 13 volumes of the report of the Commission on the 
Educational Finance Inquiry. 


The inauguration of the Modern Foreign Language Studies in the 
United States and in Canada. 


The appointment of the assistant director in charge of international 
educational relations. 


The development of opportunities for foreign study for undergrad- 
uates. 


The beginning of the cooperative experiment with Psychological 
Examinations for Freshmen. 


The presentation of a new proposal for the establishment of a Federal 
Department of Education. 


Prior to the meeting a request had been sent to the insti- 
tutional members to suggest problems in the solution of 
which each would like the cooperation of other institutions. 
A summary of the replies received from 92 institutions is 
presented in the Director’s Report. In addition, each con- 
stituent member was invited to present at the afternoon 
session problems in which each desired assistance. The 
following questions were submitted to the Council for 
consideration: 

Cooperation in securing legislation to establish a Federal 
Department of Education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet; presented by the National Education Association. 
This proposal is printed on page 230. 
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The relation of the standards of teacher-training institu- 
tions to those of universities and colleges; proposed by the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
and endorsed by the American Association of Teachers’ 
Colleges. 

The problem of evening schools and adult education; 
proposed by the Association of Urban Universities and 
endorsed by the Society for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education and the Catholic Educational Association. 

The Council of Church Boards of Education suggested the 
study of ways and means of helping small institutions in 
sparsely settled regions to get on their feet. This Council 
also stated that the ministry is in danger of becoming an 
unlearned profession because of the decreasing number of 
young men seeking to enter and urged a study of this situa- 
tion. 

An objective study of standards of appointment and pro- 
motion in college faculties; suggested by the American Asso- 
ciation of University Women. 

A study of the comparative costs of engineering education 
and other types; proposed by the Society for the Promotion 
of Engineering Education. 

A study of college organizations that are antagonistic to 
scholarship; presented by the American Association of 
University Professors. 

All of these proposals were referred to the Executive Com- 
mittee for consideration and further action. 

The Treasurer’s Report, page 187, shows the Council’s 
sound financial condition. The budget for $194,098.20 for 
the coming year was approved. 

Rt. Reverend Edward A. Pace, of the Catholic Educational 
Association, was elected chairman, and the two new members 
of the Executive Committee elected were Chas. H. Judd, of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and William Mather Lewis, of the Association of 
Urban Universities. 
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Report of the Executive Committee 


sk EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE of the American 
Council on Education begs to submit the following 
report: 

The four regular meetings were held during the year on 
September 29, 1924, in New York City, on January 2, 1925, 
in Washington, D. C., on February 28, in New York City, 
and on April 30, in Washington, D. C. 

Specific instructions given the Executive Committee at the 
last Annual Meeting of the Council have been carried out as 
follows: 

The budget for international educational relations called 
for the appointment of an Assistant Director. This position 
has been filled by appointment of Mr. David Allan Robertson, 
of the University of Chicago. Mr. Robertson took up his 
work on September 1, 1924, and will present a report of his 
activities since that time at the meeting tomorrow morning. 

The Committee on Federal Legislation was instructed to 
take a referendum of the Council on the subject of the Federal 
Department of Education. In the fall, when the time for 
the referendum had come, conditions had materially changed 
and it seemed questionable whether the referendum would 
prove of sufficient value to warrant the labor involved. The 
question was, therefore, submitted to the constituent mem- 
bers of the Council by letter ballot. The vote showed 20 
against taking a referendum and 17 in favor of doing so. 
The Committee on Federal Legislation reported this fact 
to the Executive Committee, which agreed that, under the 
circumstances, it would be better not to take this referendum. 
A fuller report on this will be given in the report of the Com- 
mittee on Federal Legislation. 

In accordance with instructions, the report of the Com- 
mittee on Standards concerning standards of colleges, junior 
colleges and teacher-training institutions has been published 
as a separate pamphlet and widely distributed. The office 
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of the Council receives frequent calls for copies of this 
pamphlet. 

As directed at the last meeting, negotiations were opened 
with a number of agencies dealing with personnel methods 
in colleges. Two results have been accomplished, namely: 

1. The Council agreed to publish and distribute a com- 
posite psychological examination for college freshmen, 
edited by Professor L. L. Thurstone, and made up of tests 
furnished by Dartmouth College, Princeton University, 
University of Chicago, Northwestern University, and the 
University of Minnesota. This test blank was offered for 
sale to all accredited colleges. Forty thousand copies were 
purchased by 109 institutions. These institutions are 
reporting the scores on the tests and the academic ratings 
of the students. A special grant of $5,000 has been given 
the Council by the Commonwealth Fund to pay the cost of 
the necessary statistical reductions. A first preliminary 
report of this study appears in the April number of the 
EpucaTIONAL Recorp. The full report will be published 
early next fall. Arrangements are being made to revise 
the tests in the light of this year’s experience and to issue 
an improved composite test of similar nature for use of the 
colleges next fail. 

This enterprise is significant as a type of the kind of 
relationship that will be most useful to establish between 
the Council and the institutional members. Its essential 
features are that the Council organizes a small group of 
experts which prepares and compiles the best available 
information and suggestions on a given subject. The Council 
then makes these suggestions available to all colleges that 
desire to use them. Each college, acting on its own initiative 
and energy, makes such use of the suggestions as are appro- 
priate to its local conditions and draws its own conclusions 
for its own use. Each college also reports to the Council 
and its findings become a part of the general conclusions 
drawn from the experiment. In this way a large amount 
of guided experimentation is inspired with relatively small 
initial expenditure for expert guidance. 
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2. The second result of these negotiations has been the 
organization on January 1, 1925, of the Intercollegiate 
Council on Personnel Methods. Fourteen universities have 
named representatives on this Council, which is planning 
cooperative studies in the field of personnel methods. A 
more detailed report of this enterprise will be presented later. 

The Executive Committee is glad to call attention to the 
practical completion of the Report of the Commission on the 
Educational Finance Inquiry. All thirteen volumes of this 
masterly piece of work have now been published. The 
Commission will present its report later. Since Volume 
XIII of the Report on Unit Costs of Higher Education is of 
particular interest to the members of this Council, an extra 
copy of this volume was sent to the president of every insti- 
tutional member with the request that he criticize the 
methods of classification of costs therein set forth and present 
constructive suggestions for better methods to the Council 
for consideration. This volume therefore furnishes the basis 
for a continuing constructive cooperative study of costs of 
college instruction. 

The Committee is glad to report that the Council is con- 
tinually growing stronger. Last year 16 new institutional 
members were reported. This year has added 36 to our list. 
As a partial offset to these, the Council has lost five of its old 
members who have been compelled to withdraw, mainly for 
financial reasons. Because of this increase in membership 
the estimated annual income of the Council has increased 
from $26,670 to $31,570. 

The edition of the EpucaTionaL Recorp has been in- 
creased from 1,500 to 1,700, and a number of foreign libraries 
have been added to the mailing list. Copies are now also 
sent to libraries and schools of education of institutional 
members, as well as to the presidents. 

The Council has received a grant of $90,000 from the Car- 
negie Corporation for financing the Study of the Teaching of 
Modern Foreign Languages for the year beginning October 
1, 1924. Sixty thousand dollars of this is for the work of 
the committee in the United States and $30,000 for the work 
of the Canadian committee. 
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This grant for work in Canada has opened cordial relations 
with the Conference on Canadian Universities, which in 
Canada corresponds to the American Council on Education 
here. The Canadian committee on the Study of Modern 
Foreign Languages is a committee of that Conference. The 
enterprise, therefore, represents a joint cooperative study 
on the part of these two national organizations of universities. 

Two years ago the Council received a grant of $2,500 from 
the General Education Board to prepare a plan for a study 
of the Teaching of English in the United States. A commit- 
tee was appointed to do this and two plans have been drawn 
and submitted to the General Education Board. The second 
plan was drawn on the principle of cooperative study and 
experiment as explained in connection with the psychological 
tests. Neither of these plans met with the approval of the 
General Education Board, and the project has, therefore, 
been abandoned for the present, at any rate. 

Three years ago the Council decided to establish a register 
of college and university teachers and to devote the $7,000 
surplus in the treasury to this purpose. The register was es- 
tablished and has been developed to the point where it is 
rendering real service to all institutions that seek its aid. 
The total cost of the register to date has been a little over 
$20,000, $7,000 of which was the Council’s surplus and 
$13,000 has been taken from the regular income. The cost of 
maintaining the register on the present basis will be at least 
$10,000 per year, or one-third of the Council’s income. Since 
the surplus is now expended, all of this must come from the 
income or from other sources. The Executive Committee 
believes it unwise to spend so large a portion of the income 
on this enterprise and is making efforts to secure a special 
grant for this purpose. Unless such grant is secured, the 
scope of the work will have to be curtailed. 

The merger of the American University Union and the 
Council is working well. The Council received from the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial the full grant of 
$35,000 during the calendar year 1924. All debts of the 
Union have been paid, and some needed improvements and 
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increases in salary in the foreign offices have been made. 
Foundations have also been laid for a system of foreign travel 
and study for American undergraduate students. 

The organization for developing international educational 
relations has been materially simplified. The Committee 
on International Educational Relations has been merged 
with the Committee on the American University Union; 
the Committee on Franco-American Exchange has been 
reduced to a small working committee of five with head- 
quarters at the office of the Institute of International Edu- 
cation; and the governing boards of the Council, the Union, 
and the Institute have approved plans for combining the 
New York offices of the Union and the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education. 

A meeting of the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions is to be held in Edinburgh this summer. American 
representation is being arranged by the National Education 
Association, which is the American member of the Interna- 
tional Federation. The Director and the Assistant Director 
of the American Council on Education have been appointed 
alternate delegates for America, and the Executive Com- 
mittee has approved their acceptance of this honor. 

At the request of the Executive Committee, the Teachers’ 
Insurance and Annuity Association of America has extended 
its benefits to all officers and employees of the American 
Council on Education, including the Union offices abroad. 
The Assistant Directors in the London and Washington 
offices have already taken advantage of this benefit, and 
others are eligible to do so when they desire. 

Two years ago the Executive Committee authorized the 
calling by the office of the Council of a conference on Aca- 
demic Freedom and Tenure. This conference was finally 
held last January 2, and a report of its proceedings will be 
presented later. 

During the past two years the Director has been devoting 
only three-fourths of his time to the work of the Council. 
Arrangements have now been completed whereby after 
July 1 he will devote all of his time to the work of the Council. 
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Since the annual meeting occurs this year on May 1, and 
since the bank balances at the close of the fiscal year April 
30 cannot be secured from the bank until today, the report 
of the Treasurer cannot be presented until the session 
tomorrow morning. 

The Executive Committee presents herewith the Director’s 
budget for the fiscal year 1925-6 and recommends its approval 
by the Council. 

Respectfully submitted, 
R. M. Hucues, 
Secretary. 
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Director’s Budget, 1925-26 


ESTIMATED RESOURCES 


I. GENERAL ADMINISTRATION: 
Membership dues 1925-26, $31,170, of 
which $4,830 has been paid. Bal- 


( 
i 
it 
\ 
4 


SO TT Oe eer Ly Pert Tee $26,340.00 
Balance on back dues............... 3,910.00 
Services for investigations........... 1,800.00 
Bank balance April 30, 1925.......... 4,177.85 
——————. $36,227.85 
II. INTERNATIONAL DIVISION: 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller grant... .. $35,000.00 
Committee on Foreign Travel Scholar- 
ee er ere 6,000 .00 
Advances January 1 to May 1, return- 
Es Satdkbk sc ccs eta Wie enews 6,600 .00 
Bank balance April 30, 1925......... 5,270.35 
—————_ 52,870.35 
III. SpEcIAL STUDIEs: 
; Educational Finance Inquiry......... $10,000.00 
Carnegie Corporation for Foreign Lan- 
| ETE TPT CC ree 90,000 .00 
Commonwealth Fund for Psychological 
CO RE rere rr err e 5,000 .00 
105,000 .00 
Total estimated resources, 1925-26............ $194,098.20 
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EsTIMATED EXPENDITURES 


ee 


Salary of director and 
assistant director... 
Salary of assistants 
Administrative travel- 
ing expenses........ 
Stationery, printing, 
and supplies........ 
Telephone and tele- 


EDUCATIONAL RECORD. 
General expense. ..... 
Franco-American Com- 


Personnel Division... . 
American University 


Teachers’ Insurance 
and Annuity Asso- 
eee 

Special studies 

Scholarships 





Interna- 

General tional Total 
$3,000 $1,000 $4,000 
11,500 7,200 18,700 

6,500 4,000 10,500 
2,500 2,000 4,500 
1,000 1,000 2,000 
300 300 600 
400 400 800 
300 300 600 
re 2,400 
500 250 750 
ee 1,000 1,000 
PP \aciceews 5,000 
ree 25,000 25,000 
600 360 960 
wee eek ooee 105,000 
eee 8,000 8,000 

$189,810.00 

ee ee ere ee 4,288.20 
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$194,098.20 








Report of the Director 


HIS HAS been a year of promising progress in educa- 
ik For in a democracy like ours progress in educa- 

tion, as in other things, is not measured primarily by 
the executive efficiency of its machinery. Here progress is 
measured by the growth of the people. Hence, if we would 
discover how we are progressing, we must discover the direc- 
tions in which people are growing and the speed of their 
growth. 

Probably the most significant indication of popular growth 
in matters educational may be found in the ever-broadening 
acceptance of the thesis that in a democracy facts control 
education. This is evidenced in many ways—in the unani- 
mous agreement that the Federal Department of Education 
when established, must be a fact-finding and fact-disseminat- 
ing agency devoid of all semblance of political or legal 
authority over public education; in the rapid development 
of the technique of objective measurement in education and 
the consequent growing public confidence in it; in the ever- 
increasing public demand for demonstrable results of school 
practice combined with a tendency to adjust school expendi- 
tures accordingly; these and many other tendencies show 
clearly that people are coming to see that schools like indus- 
tries will be most successful when operated on a firm foun- 
dation of facts. 

A second significant sign of widespread growth in education 
is the ever-increasing desire of schoolmen to cooperate in 
establishing the facts that control education. This is indi- 
cated by the rapid change during the past five years in the 
technique of educational investigation. Then studies were 
conducted mainly by questionnaires which called for some 
statistics and many expressions of opinion. Recommenda- 
tions based on the answers received were formulated by an 
individual or a committee and distributed to those responsi- 
ble for administration of the activity investigated. While 
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many of the reports thus made have been effective in stimu- 
lating and guiding progress, there were always wide differ- 
ences of opinion as to the validity of the conclusions drawn. 
It is now recognized that such studies are much more effective 
if fewer opinions and more facts are collected and if a large 
number of people cooperate both in finding the facts and in 
interpreting their meaning. Such cooperative studies and 
experiments are now practicable because the science of edu- 
cational measurements has developed to the point where 
comparable results can now be secured by widely scattered 
observers working independently. Hence individual workers 
everywhere are glad to participate in cooperative studies 
because they feel that they are thereby making worth-while 
contributions to a body of reliable data which will be con- 
vincing to everyone and therefore able to serve as a firm and 
lasting foundation for an enlightened American school system. 
Although it is clearly discernible that the recognition of 
facts as the dynamic control of education and the desire to 
cooperate in finding leading facts are significant directions 
of popular growth in education, it is well not to overestimate 
the amount of progress that has already been made in these 
directions. While it is a mark of definite progress that these 
ideas have now become sufficiently distinct to be reduced 
to clear-cut statements, it is also true that, when we try 
to work out the implications of these statements in practice, 
we become confused. For the machinery of government 
which we have created is constantly grinding out statutes, 
ordinances, and regulations, and is increasingly busy in 
enforcing these by force of public opinion, of police and of 
courts. We are so submerged in this legal process of control, 
which may or may not harmonize with facts, that we naively 
follow the legal habit in our educational thinking. In other 
words, though we acknowledge intellectually that education 
really is controlled by facts, we are still thinking and acting 
in terms of the characteristic categories of control by fiat. 
Have not four states recently placed on their statute books 
laws prohibiting the teaching of evolution in public schools? 
So long as this mental confusion about the intrinsic nature 
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of control by facts persists, so long will real progress as 
measured by growth of the people be retarded. The situa- 
tion is becoming more critical each year. For we now have 
some two million laws, ordinances and regulations on our 
statute books. Over one hundred thousand of our citizens 
are members of legislatures and other law-making bodies 
which produce thirteen thousand new statutes each year. 
In spite of the obvious danger of destroying popular respect 
for law, popular sanction of this legislating Frankenstein, 
which we have permitted to grow up in our midst, seems 
to be growing stronger. Reformers are everywhere clam- 
oring with ever-increasing zeal for legislation as the quick 
and easy means of making men orthodox. They seemed 
determined to leave no legal loophole open through which 
dissenters may even peep at the pastures of personal freedom, 
individual responsibility and self-control in which our fore- 
bears raised men capable of self-government. 

In the midst of this craze for control by edict, it is no easy 
task to let facts lead in education. It requires thought and 
study, discrimination and vision, zeal and persistence, to 
collect, classify, interpret and verify facts that are capable 
of controlling action, especially in education, which also 
deals with all the subtle, spiritual, and intangible human 
emotions. But though the task is difficult, no one will 
claim that it is impossible in America. The pioneer spirit 
that here created a political system under which men may 
be free can surely develop an education that makes men 
fit for freedom. What sort of facts are significant in this 
enterprise? And how shall we proceed to get them? 

Everyone will readily agree that the facts people know 
they need are among the most effective facts in determining 
action. You all know that relatively few facts really register 
with you unless you recognize them as facts you need to 
harmonize discrepancies you have discovered among the 
facts you already possess. Hence the best chance of success 
in supplanting autocratic control with control of fact lies 
in beginning at once to gather those facts which people 
already know they need. 
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As a first step in discovering where to begin in this search 
for the facts people want and are ready to cooperate in 
securing, every institutional member of the Council was 
invited to send in a statement of its most pressing prob- 
lems. Up to date ninety-two institutions have submitted 
sixty-four interrelated problems. These may be summa- 
rized as follows: 

Admission: How secure better selections? How deter- 
mine character qualifications? How remove the sense of 
grievance between high school and college? How coordi- 
nate more closely with preparatory training? How evaluate 
psychological examinations? How prevent multiple regis- 
tration? Can preparatory courses be shortened? 

Freshmen: How assimilate the freshmen? Orientation 
courses? Vocational guidance? How improve personnel 
procedures? How define and how use standards of achieve- 
ment? What is the present status of required courses? 
What are effective methods of teaching English? What 
of the honor system? Shall admission to fraternities be 
postponed to second year? 

College procedures: How avoid commercialism in athletics? 
How fit physical education into the academic program? How 
secure better balance and correlation of subjects in the 
curriculum? How introduce music and fine arts? How 
teach business administration? How recognize quality in 
credits? How best stimulate student initiative? How make 
extra curricula activities have educational value? How 
improve tone of college humor? How strengthen training 
in morals, self-control, character? How conduct convoca- 
tions and chapel? How develop R. O. T. C. units? How 
secure most from literary and debating clubs? 

Administration: How manage beginners’ courses in ele- 
mentary subjects? How evaluate credits and secure uni- 
formity of grades and units among institutions? How secure 
uniform time of preparation for one lesson? What are 
present examination systems? How secure uniformity in 
college certificates? Where is sectioning of classes on basis 
of ability profitable? How organize honors courses? How 
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secure progressive gradation of content of courses in college? 
What is the valid distinction between junior and senior 
college? What is the relation of the college work to pro- 
fessional training? How best organize summer schools? 
Night schools? What are the costs of instruction? 

Faculty: What are the conditions of faculty tenure and 
promotion? Do the Ph.D. requirements produce a satis- 
factory instructor? What is an effective teacher-training 
curriculum? How reward productive scholarships? How 
equalize salaries? Are women’s opportunities in life in- 
creased bya Ph.D.? Are honors courses effective in getting 
jobs? How stimulate research in colleges? What are the 
relative values of college subjects as shown by later life? 
How secure interstate recognition of teachers’ certificates? 

It will be noted that all the foregoing questions deal with 
operation and procedure in individual institutions. Three 
of the letters from larger universities suggest three problems 
of a difficult nature, namely: (1) How develop a kind of 
supervision of college instruction that will bring out the 
facts as to what is going on in the classrooms and labora- 
tories? (2) To what extent is it possible to secure wiser 
distribution of financial resources available in America for 
higher education by further discouraging institutions from 
trying to teach everything that any other institution teaches 
and by encouraging development of strong departments in 
special subjects in particular institutions and reference of 
students in each special subject to institutions strong in the 
desired specialty? (3) What are the needs of the country 
as regards higher education in its several branches, and what 
is the provision now available to meet those needs? 

Such an array of problems concerning individual institu- 
tional management and national interrelations among 
institutions presents an embarrassment of riches to an 
organization like this Council established to encourage 
cooperation in solving such problems. It is conceivable 
that the Council might ultimately organize a cooperative 
study of each and all the questions proposed. Such an 
undertaking would, however, obviously result in great dissi- 
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pation of energy and leads us into a state of confusion worse 
confounded. Further analysis, coordination, and simplifi- 
cation are essential if steady and sure progress is to be made 
in reasonable time and at reasonable cost. 

Under these conditions it is suggested that a guide to the 
selection of the most promising problems for cooperative 
study may be found in the principles stated in the preceding 
paragraphs. For if progress in education is measured by 
growth of people in capacity to cooperate in letting facts 
control education, it follows that the most fruitful enterprises 
will be those that stimulate people to grow in this direction. 
This means not only that the problems for cooperative study 
should be so chosen that their solutions yield the kind of facts 
that control education, but also that the studies be so organ- 
ized that the largest possible number of people develop by 
participation fact-finding and fact-following habits in edu- 
cation. A successful cooperative study is really a research 
seminar, in which those who participate are learning to be 
scientific by the most effective of all processes, the job 
method. 

The present cooperative study of a psychological exami- 
nation for freshmen conducted by this Council is an excellent 
example of an enterprise that both finds needed facts and 
trains those who take part. The experimental test blank 
was framed by competent experts, and 109 institutions tried 
it on 40,000 students. Thus enough cases were secured to 
make the facts found significant, and every participating 
institution has progressed in powers of administering and 
interpreting such tests. This form of cooperative experiment 
is more stimulating to progress than are reports by com- 
mittees or individuals who have educated themselves by 
producing the report and then rely on the printed page to 
educate others. It is also much less expensive for the guiding 
committee because of the division of labor among many 
coworkers. 

That cooperative experiments are destined to play a 
significant rdle in future progress, all who have taken part 
in them must gladly agree. They secure the facts people 
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want and are ready to assimilate by a process that makes 
many people grow. They are thus most effective instru- 
ments for hastening the establishment of a truly democratic 
system of education controlled by facts and operated by 
cooperation of many men of many minds. I commend the 
principles on which they are organized and conducted as 
safe principles for guiding the selection of problems and 
organizing the studies that this Council will undertake to 
sponsor. 

These two growing tendencies of people to rely on facts 
and to cooperate explain why such organizations as the 
American Council on Education, the National Research 
Council, and the Research Council of the Social Sciences 
have been established. Cooperation does not flare up by 
spontaneous combustion; sparks and mechanism are needed 
to make it effective. And now that the machinery of coop- 
eration is started, the demand for facts and team play is 
increasing so rapidly that voluntary agencies and private 
fortunes will soon be unable to carry the load. Public 
support is needed. How can the Federal Government best 
stimulate the growth that measures progress in education 
without usurping any control which is and should be reserved 
to the states and to the people? 

This question of national organization of education in 
harmony with the spirit of this republic is of such vital 
significance to the perpetuity of our institutions that it is 
worthy of as careful consideration as was given our political 
organization by the constitutional convention. Acceptance 
of the thesis that facts control education opens the way for 
a satisfactory solution of this problem, because there are 
inherent in control of facts effective checks and balances 
which make autocratic control as impossible in education 
as our political checks and balances make imperialism 
impossible in government. A fact-finding Department of 
Education in the Federal Government cannot, if it would, 
acquire undue influence over education so long as numerous 
voluntary and independent educational organizations are 
also actively seeking by cooperative studies and experiment 
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to discover and publish facts essential to educational progress. 
This Council can at present render no more significant 
service to national education than to help establish a Federal 
education office that is adequately equipped and supported 
and devoted exclusively to stimulation of the growth of the 
fact-finding habit and the cooperative spirit in the American 
people. 
C. R. Mann, 
Director. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


Wasuincron, D. C., 
May 1, 1925. 
Dr. C. R. Mawn, Drirecror, 
American Council on Education, 
26 Jackson Place, 
Washington, D.C. 
Dear Dr. MANN: 

I herewith submit five statements of F. W. Lafrentz & 
Company, being audits for the period May 1, 1924, to April 
30, 1925, on the following accounts of the American Council 
on Education: 


American Council on Education—general funds. 
Educational Finance Inquiry Fund. 
International Education Fund. 


Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, Canadian Committee. 
Modern Foreign Language Study Fund, New York Committee. 


I desire to submit these papers as my Annual Report as 
your Treasurer for the past year. 
Very truly yours, 
CorcoRAN THOM, 
Treasurer, American Council on Education. 
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AMERICAN 


COUNCIL ON EDUCATION 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925 


Constituent Members 
Associate Members 
Institutional Members 


RECEIPTS 


Subscriptions to EDUCATIONAL RECORD and 


extra copies 


Contributions: 


General Education Board for English Study 


$500.00 


ee ee ee 


Committee on Foreign Travel and Study.... 5,249.86 
Committee on Franco-American Scholarships. 1,000.00 


Sale of Psychological Tests 


Interest on Bank Deposit 
Miscellaneous Interest 


Services Division of Personnel 


Personnel Research Fund 


Cash on hand, May 1, 1924 


re 
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$30,420 .00 


.80 
.50 


.86 
24 
Ol 


.85 
.00 


.85 
.28 








DISBURSEMENTS 





Salaries 
eee $9,000 .00 
Ps cssenescics sence aawneraeees 6,346.56 
$15,346.56 
BD «<0 cites y0nsn0shssnennseGlsasesscemasnenee 1,486 .23 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies....................... 963 .66 
PPT TT et te ee ee ree 412.95 
PD GRE DONB 0 0 bk ci c00s Kectavnativesanes 361.97 
CE INS ios 5:8 a DORR h se Sock debi bees 590.40 
Traveling Expenses of Director. ..............ceceeseees 941.07 
Committees: 
eee ree $871.52 
Franco-American Scholarships. ............ 1,019.25 
GY SI, ae cuatsanseccadanaeaan 41.00 
Foreign Travel and Study................. 5,249 .86 
Study of Teaching of English: 
From balance unexpended May 1, 
Pb nis Bead ceccddeesvcnct $62.46 
From contribution current year. .500.00 
562 .46 
7,744.09 
Publication Expenses EDUCATIONAL RECORD.............. 2,438 .30 
Subscription Refunds to Institutional Members........... 73.00 
Expenses of Psychological Tests...............ceseeeeees 2,350.29 
Pe eT eee Te 638 .76 
Division of College and University Personnel: 
Purniture and Pintures..........cccccceces $159.50 
Rc sigh scsewewae ered ane 86.98 
SP BRP eee rer ran 415.00 
DE ii eked so 400s0000000 users 733.80 
DEES « cccdccutcissaeheetaawettescannae 6,972.50 
Stationery, Supplies and Printing.......... 1,618.95 
Telephone and Telegrams. ................ 85.00 
Traveling Expenses. ..........scsceccccece 587.27 
—— 10,659.00 
IE TRE WON 8 5 6.0 656 ckeinaesaaeeeeenwerees 1,771.05 
$45,777 .33 
Cash on Hand, April 30, 1925: 
American Council on Education............ $4,177.85 
Personnel Research Fund..............0- 228.95 
—_—— 4,406 .80 
$50,184.13 
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EDUCATIONAL FINANCE INQUIRY FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1924, to Aprél 30, 1925 


RECEIPTS 
COE er $10,000.00 
TTT ETC RET Cor ree rr 10,000 .00 
Tere er 466.49 
TT TUR TT TTT CCC OUR ee 271.93 

$20,738 .42 
I, DI By ROO a ooo oi 0 sibs hives dviivenadane dee 14,996 .96 
$35,735 .38 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Salaries: 
Investigating Commission Staff and 
IN cacdvdcdneseseesresececus $1,499.17 
NT PTET E TET TT TT 2,712.93 
—_——_ _ $4,212.10 
PN PIONS sk dsesieccisccdcescacadeeewas 19,893 .13 
et Ree wg these hed cewek chs sce tus wehpaemmewes 152.98 
ike sac scdcadeciescedsnccesascecaset 29.47 
Postage, Telephone, Telegrams, etc...................04: 107 .67 
$24,395 .35 
Se a BE Gy, Fan nbs soc ciiccsesdesessncceas 11,340.03 
$35,735 .38 
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INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION FUND 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925 





RECEIPTS 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund............ $35,360.00 
Ce ONS i ec dieweennacasamanduaacasdeake 500.00 
Se SN Ue 6 ae bccsd cue cede acereedensanens 1,000.00 
Committee on Foreign Travel and Study.............. 7,225.00 
Undergraduate Scholarships... ...........cccccccccecs 2,000. 00 
Pe Ge IIIS is vine é dc cuconteacoudacecens 200.57 
$46,285 .57 
Ce SE HE By Ss snk dvnvcnndeerenuwebees 2,212.09 
$48,497 . 66 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Washington Office 
Salaries: 
NG rica caekwkiemed $4,800.00 
Gs bin étenee ntsc 1,376.06 
$6,176.06 
SOE BR io a ssi enc Seine 923.60 
Stationery Printing Supplies............. 243 .93 
Telephone and Telegraph............... 8.84 
eS eee 140.00 
Furniture and Appliances............... 354.34 
Teachers Annuity Association........... 525.00 
Advance of Employe’s proportion to Teach- 
ers Annuity Association. ............. 315.00 
rite ig eceaeuneeussacaucenawcres 1,040.01 
I NS 6 60k de ecccensteccese 672.82 
Repayment advance by American Council 
on Education for Committee on Franco- 
American Scholarships for 1924-25..... 1,000.00 
Entertainment at New York of French 
RE re ere 60.75 
Committee on Franco-American Scholar- 
GT GH 0 ccc cccdtiicadacsvcs 1,000.00 
$12,460.35 








Ee eee 1,633.33 

Office and Traveling Expenses........... 180.00 
London Office: 

PINGS osu ethvbds tesedeeseeieces $4,499 .96 

Teachers Annuity Association........... 175.00 

Advance of Employee’s Proportion to 

Teachers Annuity Association......... 116.68 

Office and Traveling Expenses........... 5,650.00 

PM ktccidecdseadhhiewsseey dune 21.26 
Paris Office 

eb nctdcetédedeennsensnses — $5,686 .68 

Office and Traveling Expenses........... 6,454.60 

cs ciecipeebaedsssenwerdans 1,000.00 

er re 23.25 
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1,813.33 


10,462 .90 


13,164.53 
5,326.20 


$43,227.31 


5,270.35 


$48,497 .66 








MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—NEW YORK 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925 





RECEIPTS 
Gogmie GION. ¢ sink ds cawins cencds secraisabes $44,560.05 
ees coh TANG TOI one oie one de ck cneekes due 89.75 
$44,649 80 
DISBURSEMENTS 
NID WOE 6 0 0.5 Kkeecnedandansnn $14,247 .09 
Supplies and Equipment................. 3,666.95 
Printing and Publicity................... 828.72 
SON iis 60's 8actiks ectnce eehe en 694.19 
TO GS TRIER. 6 55 sinc ewivccsccesi 8,143.60 
PTT TET, eer 5,268 .69 
————_ $32,849.24 
Cau on Time, Bee BO) BOGS. 2. 65 i CRI 11,800.56 
$44,649.80 





MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY FUND—CANADIAN 
COMMITTEE 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS 
From May 1, 1924, to April 30, 1925 


RECEIPTS 

CU CII Gandia sScctascsacc cnadbansenasals $19,000.00 

Pe re ee ee eee 28.67 
$19,028 .67 

DISBURSEMENTS 

IE FIRS 50:0 500 cctncnwst ences $5,262.60 

Supplies and Equipment.................. 918.12 

Printing and Publicity.................... 60.20 

CI cccccccccccccscccscceses 5.61 

BO TS ode c's bc cetivecdives 4,572.76 
$10,819.29 

a I, BE Be Bo no odin i veiancinsannandes 8,209. 38 
$19,028 .67 
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Report of the Committee on Federal 
Legislation 


T IS related that when after seven years the last sheet of 
| copy for Johnson’s Dictionary arrived from the unpunc- 
tual author the publisher Millar exclaimed, ‘‘Thank God, 
I have done with him.” “I am glad,’ said Johnson, when 
this remark was repeated to him, “‘that he thanks God for 
anything.”” Your Legislative Committee after seven years’ 
participation in the project of a Federal Department of 
Education has no definite accomplishment to report. We 
can only record the termination of the 68th Congress and 
thank God. 

Even the exhortation of the President of the United States 
and the promised cooperation of the leader of the Senate 
were not sufficient to bring the proposal for the creation of a 
Department of Education and Relief toa vote. The various 
bills dealing with a department were the only pending legis- 
lation of serious moment in which education was directly 
concerned. 

At the last annual meeting your Committee on Federal 
Legislation was instructed to seek by a referendum to ascer- 
tain the attitude of the constituency of the Américan Council 
toward the proposal to create a Federal Department of 
Education. When the chairman of your committee and the 
Director of the Council discussed the matter it appeared that, 
owing to the complexity of the Council’s membership, there 
was some question as to how the referendum should be taken 
in order to have real significance. It was therefore decided, 
in view of the fact that only one-third of the members of the 
Council were present when the vote was taken at the annual 
meeting, to appeal to the voting members of the Council for a 
ruling on the following questions: 


1. Shall a referendum on this question be taken? 
2. If so, shall it be taken by— 
(a) Vote of constituent associations at annual meeting. 
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(b) Votes of Faculties of institutional members. 


(c) Individual votes of members of Association and of members of 
Faculties of Institutional members. 


3. What should be the maximum expense allowed for the referendum? 


This vote was sent to the 45 members of the Council with 
the result that 20 members voted no, 17 voted aye, and 8 
failed to vote on the general question of taking a referendum. 
The Executive Committee of the American Council, therefore, 
at its meeting on January 2, 1925, decided that no refer- 
endum should be attempted. 

The whole question, however, has been prominently before 
the educational world during the past year. It was pre- 
sented at the annual meeting of the National Education 
Association in Washington in July, when the President of 
the United States was himself a speaker on the relations of 
Government and Education. It was presented at the De- 
partment of Superintendence meeting in February, and the 
department again went on record as in favor of a Department 
of Education. It was discussed in a debate at the annual 
meeting of the Association of American Colleges. For the 
first time it found definite statement in the platform of a 
national party and was an issue in the presidential campaign. 
It has been discussed in countless newspaper and magazine 
articles in all parts of the country. As in every great ques- 
tion of public policy supporters and opponents are led to 
their respective positions by a variety of motives. The 
Volstead Act, the Income Tax, the Ku Klux Klan, and the 
League of Nations would not appear closely related to the 
question of a Department of Education, but as a matter of 
fact they do determine the attitude of a good many on the 
question as to whether education shall be represented in the 
Federal Government. The educational world itself, while 
not by any means a unity, is more nearly unanimous in favor 
of the proposition than anyone who has had experience 
with the divergence of views in college faculties would have 
anticipated. 

At a conference called by the Legislative Commission of 
the National Education Association this spring a disposition 
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was manifested still further to unify and solidify the educa- 
tional forces which support the general idea of a National 
Department of Education. The results of that conference 
in a proposed modified bill have been submitted this morning 
attached to your program and will be discussed by Dr. 
Strayer at the afternoon session. The Director of the 
Council, Dr. Mann, has suggested in his recent article in the 
EDUCATIONAL REcorp that still more can be accomplished 
along this line by a larger and more general conference next 
fall. Such a conference could not but be helpful to the 
solution of this important problem, though, as President 
Hadley observes in his book on Freedom and Responsibility, 
“There are times when firmness of purpose and prompti- 
tude of action, even though it be somewhat unwise, are 
preferable to the wisest deliberation protracted to an undue 
length.” 

A great deal will depend on the decision reached by Presi- 
ident Coolidge as to the policy of the administration in 
pressing the reorganization of the Executive Departments 
in the next Congress. It is unlikely that any reorganization 
can be effected unless it is made a primary matter of admin- 
istrative policy. Congress in the present generation is 
disposed to avoid unnecessary trouble to itself by dealing 
only with measures which are psuhed with such vigor by 
some dominant interest, either within or without the Gov- 
ernment, that action cannot be postponed. 

It is not the function of your Committee on Legislation 
to initiate legislation, but to watch the legislative field, to 
oppose measures detrimental to education which are dis- 
approved by the Council, and to support and promote 
measures in the interest of education which command the 
general approval of the Council’s constituent members. 
If the President should determine to push the creation of a 
Department of Education and Relief, the administrative 
bill should, in the judgment of your chairman, have the 
support of the Council on the principle that a half loaf is 
better than no bread, when no question of vital interest 
is at stake. At the same time it would seem very desirable 
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for the Council to bring to the attention of the President the 
serious objections to the combination of Relief, particularly 
pensions and other forms of war relief, with Education; and 
to suggest that if Education is not considered a large enough 
field to justify a separate department, that Health be com- 
bined with Education rather than Relief; these two subjects 
being both concerned with the future and with the men and 
women of tomorrow rather than, as in the case of Relief, 
with the men of yesterday. 

Judging by the reactions which have come to your chair- 
man as a result of the various debates and publications on 
this subject during the past year, the country favors by a 
decided majority the representation of education in some 
form in the President’s Cabinet and the pronouncement of 
President Coolidge in favor of such a step is one explanation 
of why the vote last November showed that he best reflected 
the prevailing sentiment of the American people. In view 
of this fact we many not only “Thank God, but “take 
courage.”’ 

Joun H. MacCracken, 
Chairman. 
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Report of the Commission on the 
Educational Finance Inquiry 


April 25, 1925 


ITH THE publication two months ago of the report 
on Unit Costs of High Education by President 


Edward C. Elliott and Mr. E. B. Stevens, the Com- 
mission in charge of the Educational Finance Inquiry 
completed its work. In the memorandum which was sub- 
mitted to the supporting foundations at the time the inquiry 
was under consideration its purpose was stated as follows: 


For the purpose of making, in selected, typical communities and 
states, an intensive study of present expenditures for the several grades 
and institutions of public education, and the relationships of such 
expenditures to the expenditures for other public purposes and to 
economic resources, as a basis for discovering the extent to which the 
free educational system of the country can be maintained and developed 
by the more complete and economical utilization of both present and 
potential sources of public revenue—local, state, and national—the 
committee recommends that there be instituted an Educational Finance 
Inquiry. 

The committee conceives the undertaking to be wholly scientific 
in character, and that it involves the assembling of a body of facts and 
the reasonable interpretation of such on a scale never before attempted. 
It is especially clear to the committee that the inquiry in itself is sepa- 
rate and distinct from any specific, practical program of accomplish- 
ment which may grow out of its results. The purpose is essentially 
the gathering of evidence upon the basis of which more intelligent 
economic judgments may be formed touching the development of our 
whole educational effort. 


The thirteen volumes which have been issued are, in the 
judgment of the members of the Commission, in line with 
the proposal which formed the basis for the support of the 
inquiry. Facts with respect to the cost of education have 
been presented in considerable detail for four states, New 
York, Illinois, Iowa, and California. These data were 
derived only after a most painstaking inquiry beginning 
with the reports available in state offices and carried forward 
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in some instances into every administrative unit of the 
state. In every case the state office is limited by the re- 
sources made available for its work in the collection of data 
and in their organization and presentation. It is therefore 
without being critical of those responsible for these offices 
that the statement is made that for the first time an accurate 
and analytical display of the costs of education has been 
made available. 

In connection with each of the state studies attention is 
given to the revenue system now in force and to the method 
employed by the state in allocating support as between the 
locality and the state as a whole. In the consideration of 
the problem of the equalization of educational opportunity 
within the state certain fundamental principles with respect 
to the state’s part in the financing of education have been 
developed. It is interesting to note in passing that these 
discussions have already been influential in more than one 


state in modifying a system of state support in line with the 
proposal that 


the state should insure equal educational facilities for every child 
within its borders and a uniform effort throughout the state in terms of 
the burden of taxation; the tax burden of education should be uniform 
throughout the state in relation to tax-paying ability, and the provi- 
sions for schools should be uniform in relation to the educable popula- 


tion desiring education. ... This would not preclude any particular 
community from offering at its own expense a particularly rich and 
costly educational program. ... It does propose that there be an 


adequate minimum offered everywhere, the expense of which should be 
considered as a prior claim on the state’s economic resources. 


In like manner the whole problem of the economic limi- 
tations of educational expenditures is discussed for each 
of the four states. It is proposed ‘‘that educational activity, 
even though publicly administered and supported, is in 


a very real sense economically productive.”’ It is further 
claimed 


that to increase the support of public education means fundamentally 
that the aggregate economic resources of the community must be in- 
creased or that support must be diverted to education from some other 
object to which it is now devoted; that increased production is not 
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always easy to accomplish; and that diversion always involves absti- 
nence from objects formerly consumed. . . . 

The quantity of additional support for education which can be 
made available depends on the one hand upon the strength of the 
community’s desire for what education has to offer and the strength of 
its desire for alternative products, and on the other hand upon the 
ease with which productivity may be increased or diversion effected. 
The fact that the community is increasing its support of public educa- 
tion is in itself no occasion for alarm or for predictions of disaster. It 
is of the highest importance, however, that the community should 
realize what it is doing and that the decisions be purposeful and 
intelligent. 

For the country, as a whole, data have been assembled 
which make possible for the first time an accurate comparison 
of the cost of public education with other governmental 
expenditures; the relationship of national, state, and local 
support of education; and the relation of educational expen- 
ditures to the resources of the several states. 

The inquiry presents most important evidence concerning 
the fiscal administration of schools in the volumes dealing 
with (1) the fiscal administration of city school systems; 
(2) the political unit of school support in Illinois; and (3) 
the public school debt in Illinois. In addition to these 
important contributions each of the state studies reveals 
facts which are of the utmost importance to one who would 
judge of the necessity for the reorganization of the adminis- 
tration of public education. 

The report on Unit Costs of Higher Education gives for a 
typical group of higher educational institutions: (1) a 
detailed description of a technique for the classification of 
institutional expenditures, and (2) the correlation of these 
expenditures with students and other services so as to display 
definite, accurate, and comparable cost data. 

The data assembled and analyzed in this report are almost exclusively 
from institutions maintained by public taxation. This study is due 
primarily to the willingness and the availability of selected institutions 
to furnish the necessary detail of their financial operations. Never- 
theless, in view of the great improvements being made by practically 
all progressive universities, colleges, and other higher schools in their 
systems of financial accounting, improvements inevitably tending to 
a recognized standardization in the classification of expenditures, it is 
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believed that the unit cost technique displayed in this study will be 
found to be readily adaptable and useful alike to the private endowed 
non-state as well as to state institutions. 


Not the least service which the Commission has been able 
to render is the publication of an annotated bibliography. 
This bibliography, it is believed, will stimulate further 
inquiry in the financing of education by making available 
to students in the field all of the important discussions and 
sources of data. It is believed that the arrangement and 
indexing of the bibliography will make it possible for the 
school executive or for the investigator to find, with a 
minimum of delay, the information which he requires on any 
problem of educational finance. 

The president of the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, in a criticism of the work of the 
Finance Inquiry, proposes that 
the fundamental educational questions before any state, municipality, 
or school district turn upon quality. Is the quality of our present 
education satisfactory? Are the enterprises and courses which we are 
now supporting yielding the results for which we have the right to hope? 


How much more money, if any, must we spend each year before we 
shall receive a fair return? 


It is his contention that the work of the Finance Inquiry 
“will be valued by many persons in the degree in which they 
measure these problems and indicate for them a possible 
practical solution.’” The members of the Commission share 
with their critic his opinion of the desirability of conducting 
inquiries which will deal with the quality of the educational 
service. They cannot agree with him that an inquiry which 
proposed to make the study outlined in the purpose recorded 
above failed in this undertaking because it did not undertake 
a different sort of inquiry. They might reasonably propose, 
as well, that their estimate of the cost of the undertaking 
would have been many times the amount provided had they 
planned to undertake an inquiry concerning the quality 
of public education. 

As the director of the inquiry I have tried to indicate in this 
brief report something of the achievements of the Educa- 
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tional Finance Inquiry. Many other studies growing out 
of the work of the finance inquiry are either underway or are 
already completed. Significant reports have been pub- 
lished on school budgets, on the issuing of school bonds, and 
on the insurance of school property by assistants who 
cooperated with the headquarters staff on the New York 
study. A most significant inquiry concerning the measure- 
ment of educational need in local school districts and the 
development of a sound basis of state support has been 
completed by other members of the group who participated 
in the New York inquiry. This study has been made the 
basis of legislation in the State of New York which recognizes 
definitely the fundamental principles of the state’s obligation 
to provide at least a minimum of educational opportunity 
based upon an equal tax burden. 

Other investigations based upon the work of the Finance 
Inquiry have been completed for the states of North Carolina 
and Georgia. In both instances they propose a definite 
program of reform in the state’s support of its public school 
system. It does not seem extravagant to hope that other 
investigations, based upon the work of the Finance Inquiry, 
will be undertaken throughout the United States which will 
contribute to the development of a sound program in the 
financing of public education. 

The members of the Finance Inquiry would be the last to 
claim that the investigation of the financing of education 
has been completed. They recognize the need for further 
inquiry and believe that competent students will find in the 
reports which they have issued a sound basis upon which 
to build these further investigations. 

Georce D. STRAYER, 
Chairman. 
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Report on the Modern Foreign Language 
Study in the United States 


HE FIRST word should be one of acknowledgment 
“| the American Council on Education for its willing- 

ness to act as sponsor of the study. That we have been 
permitted to work under its auspices has been a direct 
advantage to us, not merely in our collegiate contacts but 
throughout the entire range of organization and investigation. 
The Council’s support and sympathy have served as an 
introduction to wide circles and have given to the study a 
prestige which it could not have enjoyed except after a long 
period of probation. The Director, Dr. Mann, and the As- 
sistant Director, Dr. Robertson, have been ready with advice 
and suggestions, wherever sought, and have put at our dis- 
posal a wide range of experience with many forms of collective 
educational effort. To them and to the Executive Committee 
and the members of the Council we render sincere thanks 
on behalf of the colleagues engaged in this study and on 
behalf of the great group of teachers of the modern foreign 
languages in this country, who are intent on the successful 
progress of this undertaking. 

The general plan of the study as it has developed in the 
seven months of active prosecution has embraced in the main 
the gathering of statistical and other information, the 
organization of problems for test, experiment, and research, 
and the bringing of these into the hands of selected persons 
of educational psychology and the modern foreign languages. 
We were fortunate in some ways in being able to utilize the 
experience of former curriculum studies of a similar sort, 
though, to be sure, no one of these had quite the scope or the 
implications which a study of the modern foreign languages 
must have. The Mathematical Survey was largely restricted 
to a canvassing of opinion and of researches and experiments 
previously made. I do not desire by this statement to 
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reflect in any way upon the character of that investigation, 
which has brought light from so many sides upon the problem 
of secondary school mathematics; nor do I intend to call 
it an ‘‘armchair investigation.’”” The methods which it 
followed were those which recommended themselves to 
persons who knew the problem best as the methods most 
adapted to lead to helpful results. The Classical Investi- 
gation came nearer to the aims which we were obliged to 
follow, inasmuch as it was in the main an exploration of a 
linguistic field. On the other hand, it occupied itself with 
a single language and restricted its investigations solely 
to the secondary school, whereas we are obliged to consider 
the question of collegiate instruction at the same levels 
and grades as the instruction in the secondary schools. 
The difficulties attending the study of method and content 
of instruction in three languages differing so widely as 
French, German, and Spanish, create a complex situation 
which has made our field of exploration a very wide and 
confusing one. 

Although our problem, then, is essentially different, we 
have been able to profit much from these previous investi- 
gations. The Classical Investigation, especially, showed us 
the way to reach the primary sources of information in 
collaboration with the Bureau of Education in gathering 
statistics of enrollment, and also led the way to the depart- 
ments of educational research and gave valuable hints 
as to how their help might be enlisted. From many helpful 
agencies we have sought and found assistance in delimiting 
our investigation and in technique and organization. The 
Classical Investigation gave hints for the development of 
the regional organization of modern language teachers, an 
organization to which we have devoted a considerable 
amount of care and expense, and which is already bearing 
fruit in all parts of the country in the mobilization of the 
modern language teacher for purposes of experiment and 
other cooperation. From the study of Educational Finance 
we received many helpful suggestions for budgetary organi- 
zation. The Carnegie Foundation has given us valuable 
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assistance in surveying the field of foreign language instruc- 
tion in the colleges, and the Bureau of Education in Wash- 
ington has gone as far as the law and its budgetary limits 
would permit in working with us toward the goal of an 
exhaustive statistical exploration of enrollment, teaching 
staff, and physical conditions surrounding the instruction 
in the modern foreign languages in the secondary schools. 
Constantly, and from the very first, we have had a sympa- 
thetic understanding on the part of the Trustees of the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York and many valuable 
constructive suggestions from its president. 

Generally speaking, our problem in the first year has been 
a search for information as to present status and conditions: 
Information regarding secondary school and college enroll- 
ment, teachers’ preparation, organization of courses and 
classes, and such leading figures and facts regarding modern 
language work as must be studied exhaustively, in order 
that the situation may be viewed in its national entirety 
as well as in its details. The search for this information 
has involved a free use of questionnaires, despite the fact 
that this device has grown extremely unpopular through its 
misuse. Many persons have from the first warned us against 
the abuse of the questionnaire, but no one has been able to 
suggest any other practicable way by which basic information 
of an exhaustive character for the whole country could be 
obtained. These warnings have, however, had a very 
sobering effect on our Committee on Investigation, causing 
it to deliberate long over its questionnaires and experiment 
with them in a restricted field before sending them out to 
wide circulation. We have learned to our sorrow that 
dealing with 20,000 secondary schools and 700 colleges 
involves problems of mass and weight beyond anything 
which we have conceived to be possible and requires of the 
investigating agency a highly intricate technique, so intricate, 
indeed, as to demand a very much longer period of prepara- 
tion than is at our disposal. In general we have appealed 
through these requests for information to three classes of 
persons: To the principals of secondary schools, to the modern 
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language teachers in secondary school and college, and to the 
registrars of the collegiate institutions. To prepare the way 
for these appeals we have found it necessary to take a leaf 
from the book of the advertising agencies and to develop 
a program of newspaper and other publicity, in order to 
arouse sluggish interests and overcome deep-seated prejudice. 

It is impossible to say just at present what our success 
has been in meeting these difficulties. Our great question- 
naire to the secondary schools went out in the third week of 
March, and the first returns are not disappointing. The 
request for information addressed to the universities and 
colleges of the country, all of which are in a measure (although 
they may not be aware of it) engaged in the training of 
modern language teachers for the secondary schools, went 
to its addressees about the middle of April, and the form 
sent to collegiate registrars asking for detailed information 
as to enrollment in the lower levels of modern language 
instruction in the colleges and universities and regarding 
teaching staffs in these subjects is now being made ready for 
mailing. We are distinctly hopeful that the results will 
enable us before the coming summer is over to measure in 
its full breadth and depth the problem of instruction in 
modern foreign languages in this country, for, compared 
with the great groups of institutions from which statistical 
and other material will then have been gathered, the other 
agencies for teaching modern foreign languages in America 
are negligible. 

We are awaiting our results with modesty, but if we shall 
have been deceived as to the success of the methods which 
we have followed in this regard, it will, I assure you, not be 
on account of a lack of work or prayer. 

The task which will fill the second year of this study will 
be the carrying through of a great group of experiments and 
tests and researches, bearing on the objectives of the study 
of modern foreign languages in this country, and the method 
and content of the courses in those languages. It is obvious 
that the educational world has entered on a period when 
the tendency to rate the subjects of education only by their 
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measurability by some technical device is in some danger of 
being overdone. Nevertheless, we should wilfully close our 
eyes to the tremendous service rendered to the American 
schools by workers in educational psychology in recent years 
were we not to avail ourselves, in so far as the limited time 
and conditions permit, of the technique of this field. The 
question of the proper objectives of courses of study in our 
secondary school and college curricula is receiving an intense 
investigation from many sides. It is quite clear that much 
is being said and written on this subject by supposed author- 
ities which is entirely a priort and rests on no wide basis of 
observation or experiment. Perhaps the modern languages 
have had to suffer more than any subject in the school 
curriculum from this sort of dogmatic theorizing. The 
immense financial burden which the rapid growth of the free 
secondary school system is throwing upon the taxpayer has 
led him to question the value of subjects which cannot 
qualify for that curriculum except through cultural argu- 
ments, and the taxpayer has found his way to a group of 
educational theorists who have formulated with reasoned 
clearness, but frequently, as it seems to the protagonist of 
the older school disciplines, without sufficient basis of 
knowledge or experiment, the objective values of various 
branches of school study. The modern language teacher 
has suffered, not altogether in silence, under the statement 
frequently repeated, that his subject did not belong in the 
high school curriculum, and must either be eliminated or 
restricted along lines which seemed to him pedagogically 
unsound. It must be confessed, on the other hand, that 
very few of us are willing to face the question of the objec- 
tives of our teaching. To ask the average teacher, no 
matter what subject he teaches, to define why he teaches it 
and its ultimate values to society, is almost like inquiring 
into family secrets. 

We have felt it necessary, then, at the beginning, to face 
this question frankly, and while accepting for experimental 
purposes any objective, material, cultural, social or discipli- 
nary, of the teaching of the modern foreign languages that 
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has traditional or other backing, to explore through every 
device of experiment or research that might offer itself the 
validity of these objectives, not for European students, but 
for American boys and girls; not solely for students preparing 
for college, but for the great body of secondary school 
students for whom the doors of the higher institution will 
never open. We have not and we shall not evade the 
question as to whether foreign languages have any validity 
for the great majority of American students. We shall not 
hesitate to disclose our findings, even though it puts many 
of us out of business. It is well known that as a result of 
their study the Latin investigators were forced to the con- 
clusion that, whatever benefits might result from the teach- 
ing of Latin, the ability to read Latin after the usual period 
of school and college study was not one of the capacities 
gained by the Latin students. 

The positing of these objectives, then, opens the way for a 
wide field of test and experiment. It is true that in many 
cases such testing must confine itself to the assembling and 
digesting of opinion, but opinion based on experience and 
having the authority of intelligent and matured thought 
behind it is in itself of high scientific value. So far, how- 
ever, as objectives can be tested by experimental means, 
we have sought to outline a program of test. 

The primary purpose of the Modern Foreign Language 
Study is, of course, the formulation of a report which shall 
take into consideration the entire group of factors which go 
to make up the situation and shall set forth for the aid of 
teachers the facts as ascertained, and, taking into considera- 
tion the experience of other countries, draw from these facts 
conclusions for the betterment of instruction. This means, 
of course, the canvassing of many methods and the study 
of the proper content of courses, with the idea of putting 
before the foreign language teacher, not necessarily the best 
method or the best course (these are not to be found) but the 
conditions which, with the limitations imposed by America’s 
position and by the present stage of American educational 
development, will make for the creation of the best results. 
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To do this it is necessary to find or invent means of general 
validity, as objective as possible, for measuring results in 
modern language teaching. This involves many questions 
of technique. That you may have a more intimate look 
into our laboratory I will bring before you one phase of this— 
the creation of a series of achievement tests—a phase which 
has in recent months occupied the attention of our investi- 
gators and a number of persons whose help they have been 
able to enlist. From every side had come to us the state- 
ment that modern foreign language instruction lacks, per- 
haps as much as any subject in the curriculum, definite 
standards. The standards in ability to read, standards for 
writing the language or speaking it or understanding it 
when spoken. With the great diversity of preparation on 
the part of teachers—and lack of preparation—with the 
wide differences in school organization and usages met with, 
how is it possible to meet this demand, that at least in its 
earliest stages the norm of accomplishment in these languages 
be standardized? The way had already been blazed by a 
number of teachers and psychologists, and we have studied 
their investigations and sought to organize new ones, in 
order to create a battery of tests which should have some- 
thing like nation-wide validity and enable the teacher, 
whether in a private school in Massachusetts or a public 
school in Texas or California, to say with some definiteness 
how far his pupil has advanced in the command of the 
fundamentals of French, German, Italian and Spanish. 
One of these efforts has been to construct a comprehension 
test in French which, through choice of content and ease of 
scoring, may be given anywhere and measure the accom- 
plishment of any student in this field. Such a test has been 
constructed and experimentally tried out with several 
hundred students in the Chicago schools and will, we think, 
before the end of this academic year, be brought to a point 
of standardization where its use on a wide scale will be 
justified. It is hoped next year to give it to many thousands 
of students in different areas of the country and, by the 
results, to show what the present stage of achievement in 
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the comprehension of French is in the American secondary 
school. It can easily be seen how wide the field is and how 
complex and difficult the organization and staging of such 
an experiment must be. 

But this is only a part of the program which is outlined 
for next year. The creation of scales for reading, for com- 
position and for oral and aural use of the language belongs to 
the same general undertaking. Aside from achievement 
there is a vast group of problems relating to the possibility 
and means of prognosis of linguistic capacity, problems 
relating to vocabulary, to grammar, to phonetics, to the 
whole field of the learning of the language in its relation to 
the period of life, to rate of progress in language learning and 
to the specific abilities involved in it in correlation with 
those required in other school subjects. There are tech- 
nical problems of instruction method, questions of the 
transfer value of linquistic training into the other fields of 
study, and a great number of problems of organization and 
administration. Many of these have been listed and have 
been brought by our investigators to the attention of de- 
partments of educational research. 

Here, as in the whole field of test and experiment, invalu- 
able aid has been derived from the association with the 
Study as its advisor in educational research of Prof. V. A. C. 
Henmon, Director of the School of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. One of the functions of the study, and 
not its least important one, is to endeavor to build a bridge 
between the departments of education and those of the 
modern languages, for we are convinced that definite progress 
in modern language instruction can be made only when these 
two organs of educational study function together and not 
separately, as has been so often the case. No successful 
experiment or study can be carried on in the field of lan- 
guages by a department of educational research without a 
linguistic training, which the psychologist seldom has. On 
the other hand, it is rare that the modern language teacher 
possesses the training for the objectivization of his prob 
lems and for the measurement and scoring of experiments 
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that belongs to the fundamental equipment of the 
psychologist. 

It cannot but be apparent that the task which I have the 
honor to outline to you in its general features is far too great 
for any investigation so limited in time to do more than 
discover the essential features and make an approach to its 
most fundamental problems. We have grown much more 
modest in the past year as to what we shall accomplish and 
as to what may be accomplished through any investigation 
of American curriculum subjects. We have learned that 
we need to measure conditions in units of hundreds of 
thousands and to appreciate what a tremendous task it 
must be to lift the performance of the thousands of modern 
language teachers and of the perhaps more than a million 
students of the modern languages to higher levels. 

Nevertheless, there are many features of such a study 
which present reasons for profound encouragement. The 
visible awakening of professional interest on the part of 
modern language teachers throughout the nation who have 
become aware of the study and of its possibilities, the quite 
apparent growth in appreciation of the importance of 
definite objectives of instruction and the spirit of hope and 
optimism which rises with the sense of concerted effort, are 
showing themselves in many parts of the country. Perhaps 
more than any other high school teacher the teacher of 
modern languages has heretofore felt a sense of isolation 
and a lack of guild enterprise. It will certainly be not the 
least important accomplishment of a study, where the winning 
of definite and tangible results is so difficult, if thousands 
of teachers in the modern languages shall have been brought 
to an appreciation of the possibility of the growth and 
development of their subject as an educational function and 
a national necessity. 

RosBert HERNDON FIFE, 
Chairman. 











The Report on the Modern Foreign 
Language Study in Canada 


O A MEETING of the American Committee on the 
| Teaching of Modern Foreign Languages, held at White 
Plains, N. Y., in the spring of 1924, a Canadian repre- 
sentative was invited to advise with the American committee 
on the organization of a similar investigation in Canada. 
The result was that, after consultation with ministers of 
education and presidents of Canadian universities, a con- 
ference was held at Ottawa on June 9 and 10, 1924. This 
conference was attended by representatives from the con- 
stituent parts of our educational system—secondary school 
teachers, inspectors, high school principals, ministers of 
education, university teachers of graduate and wunder- 
graduate courses in French, German, Italian, and Spanish. 
Dr. F. P. Keppel, president of the Carnegie Coproration of 
New York, Dr. C. R. Mann, Director of the American 
Council on Education, and Professors J. P. W. Crawford 
and R. H. Keniston, vice-chairman and secretary, respec- 
tively, of the American Modern Language Committee, 
attended this conference and helped us with their counsel. 

It was the unanimous opinion of those who attended the 
meeting that an opportunity to serve the cause of modern 
language education in Canada was being offered that ought 
not be neglected, and steps were at once taken to proceed 
with the preliminary organization. 

As a result of this conference and a subsequent one held 
at Winnipeg, November 7 and 8, a permanent general 
committee with an executive of five members, regional chair- 
men, and whole-time investigators were appointed. The 
Conference of Canadian Universities was invited to be 
sponsor for the investigation and agreed to do so. 

The two whole-time investigators have been at work since 
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January and have already completed a study of the training 
of modern language teachers in the various provinces, and 
have made some progress in an analysis of textbooks and 
examination papers. The American and Canadian com- 
mittees are cooperating in problems that are common to both 
of them. For the present they are chiefly concerned with 
predetermination and achievement tests, work on which is 
supervised for both committees by Prof. V. A. C. Henmon. 
Our work in Canada differs from that of the American 
committee in many respects. We have not to deal with such 
vast numbers of teachers and students. Our regional differ- 
ences are probably not so great as in the United States. The 
modern language chiefly taught in Canadian secondary 
schools is French. Only in Ontario are German, Italian, and 
Spanish available before the student reaches the university. 
Quebec, on the other hand, presents a situation the like of 
which does not exist in the United States. There the modern 
languages taught are French and English. Moreover, the 
presence in Canada of a relatively large and homogeneous 
population of French Canadians makes the teaching of 
French a very practical problem. For the most part, it is a 
problem and not an advantage to the teaching of French 
in our schools, because outside of the province of Quebec 
the opportunities for hearing and speaking French are no 
more favorable than in the United States. Even in Quebec 
there are districts where French is rarely heard and where, 
as in other parts of Canada, it is difficult to obtain teachers 
qualified to teach French as a spoken language. There are 
likewise districts in Quebec where English is seldom heard 
and where the teaching of it presents difficulties. Of a 
French population in Canada of about two and a half million, 
870,000 above the age of ten are unable to speak English. 
Certain parts of Quebec promise to be an interesting field 
for investigation to the educational psychologist. He can 
there study the progress made in a modern language in a 
favorable environment. It has been observed, for instance, 
that French children in Quebec learn English more rapidly 
than English children learn French. The reason given is 
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probably correct, namely, that the French in Canada have 
a greater need for English than the English have for French. 
With a greater need comes, of course, a greater interest and a 
desire to supplement work done in the classroom by practice 
in the street. After all, the two million and a half Frenchmen 
in Canada form a language island surrounded not only by the 
English of Canada but the much vaster English-speaking 
population of the United States. The wonder is that under 
such circumstances the French language survives in Canada. 
French of Louisiana has, as you are aware, met the fate one 
might reasonably expect. 

A feature of our educational system which affects the 
teaching of modern languages as it does other subjects is our 
highly centralized provincial educational systems. Educa- 
tion lies in the jurisdiction of the provinces. The Dominion 
Government has recently established an educational sta- 
tistics division of the Census Department, but it has no 
direct control whatsoever of educational matters. In every 
province except Quebec, there is a minister of education who 
is a member of the cabinet. Under him there is a superin- 
tendent who directs the work of the department. In the 
Province of Quebec there are two independent departments, 
one for Catholic and one for Protestant schools. This is 
not the place to go into details, the important thing to notice 
being simply that in all elementary and secondary schools, 
curricula, methods of instruction and examinations are con- 
trolled by the department of education. We are concerned 
with this only as it affects modern language teaching. It 
will be interesting in connection with our investigation to 
compare results with those obtained by you under a different 
system. As one might expect, the Canadian system tends 
toward intensive centralization and conservatism. Some 
years ago, one minister of education, carried away by his 
zeal for the direct method in the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, prescribed the oral method for all language instruc- 
tion. He soon discovered, however, that almost none of his 
teachers had that fluency in languages which the use of the 
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oral method presupposes, and he was forced to rescind his 
order. 

To conclude, Canada offers some interesting new fields 
for investigation in the teaching of modern languages. 
Thanks to the generosity of the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York, it is our privilege to undertake an extensive and, 
let us hope, intensive study of them. Apart from the value 
of such an investigation to our own situation, it is to be hoped 
that we may help you in some measure to study yours. Only 
in this way can we repay the generous help that we have 
received from the Carnegie Corporation of New York, The 
American Council on Education, and the American Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages. 

Mitton A. BUCHANAN, 
Chairman. 











Report of the Personnel Division 


HE END of this academic year finds the Personnel 
Division well out of its first experimental stages. 
Twenty-three thousand registrations make it possible 
to plan next year’s work without anxiety as to sufficiency 
of material. The interest and good-will of the official college 
world have been attested to by the 282 calls for teachers 
received during the past five months, as compared with 107 
calls during the whole of the previous year. Two years of 
experience have developed a consciousness of the problems 
involved and an increasingly effective methodology in 
handling them. Continued along planned lines, the work 
of another year should produce a structure with foundations 
solidly set and superstructure fairly assured. 

A good portion of the year has been given over to experi- 
mental methods in strengthening registration. The effec- 
tiveness of the appeal to the college office for cooperation by 
distributing blanks to the faculty was thought to have been 
practically exhausted. Various new measures were tried. 
The American Association of University Professors courte- 
ously volunteered the services of the secretaries of its local 
chapters in registering their colleagues. This has proved 
most helpful. Members of the Executive Committee of the 
Council have made successful efforts to enlist the support of 
friends in the administrative group. Personal visits of 
Council representatives to various institutions have helped. 
About 6,000 blanks have been sent to individual teachers. 
Upwards of 21,000 forms have been distributed during the 
year. 

In spite of the fact that only a little over 10 per cent return 
has been made, the material has increased in effectiveness 
many times over last year. One of the reasons for this is 
the improvement of the registration blank. Another is the 
fact that it has been possible to bring a very large percentage 
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of the registrations up to date. In fact, the bugaboo of 
follow-up has been so nearly exorcised that it is unnecessary 
to give it further consideration here. 

As has been stated, the present registration suffices in 
numbers for most purposes. It is in certain of its subject 
units that the data are now weak. The strength of the 
register in such subjects as English, Economics, and Ro- 
mance Languages is wholly disproportionate to that in such 
fields as art, philosophy, and the less generally popular 
subjects. Naturally, it is expected that the registration 
would be larger in the former cases, but, due perhaps to a 
relative professional insecurity in the fields where the supply 
is large, a much greater percentage is enrolled than in the 
other subjects. For practical purposes, the enrollment in 
some of the subjects is totally inadequate. It is clear, then, 
that the emphasis of next year’s work should be upon re- 
cruiting the teachers in these more restricted departments. 
Professor Boring of Harvard has volunteered his own services 
and those of the Psychological Association in securing a 
complete register of American psychologists. This offers an 
excellent example of a possible procedure in dealing with the 
problem. 

Another weak spot in the registration is the lack of infor- 
mation about fields of specialization. The Personnel Di- 
vision should play a large part in the adjustment and allo- 
cation of specialist teachers. Such information as the 
location and strength of departments for special study, 
opportunities for experts in special fields and particularly 
the possibilities of adjusting specialist teachers to new 
departments in small colleges should be as much a part of 
the division’s stock in trade as the registration blanks 
themselves. 

Emphasis has been placed this year on enlisting graduate 
students. Graduate deans and department heads have 
cordially encouraged this part of the work and have assisted 
in the enrollment. The six hundred graduate students of 
Harvard University were canvassed individually and more 
than a 20 per cent return secured. Approximately one-third 
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of the calls for teachers have required candidates of the 
graduate student type. Although there was some skepti- 
cism in the beginning as to the ability of this kind of organi- 
zation to do anything for men and women who have no record 
of experience, the work has shown surprising strength in 
this direction. It is known that two appointments have been 
made from lists of student candidates. The experience of 
the year has resulted in valuable suggestions toward making 
this phase of the work much stronger another year. It may 
be too sanguine to hope that this effort to recruit the pro- 
fession will ever exert any considerable influence toward 
drawing in valuable men and women who might otherwise 
be diverted elsewhere. But already it has served the 
practical purpose of breaking the habits formed by some 
appointing officers of going only to a particular graduate 
school and taking whomever it has to offer. And, from the 
student’s angle, it necessarily must widen his choice of 
opportunity. 

Going even a step farther down in aiding in the prepara- 
tion for college teaching, the division seems a logical focal 
point for information regarding scholarships and fellowships. 
There has been considerable pressure brought to bear on the 
Council in this direction. A properly regimented body of 
fact concerning such opportunities, together with the regis- 
trations of available candidates sponsored by professors and 
department heads, undoubtedly would bring to light capaci- 
ties which otherwise might become obscured, and might 
serve to break up certain regional or prejudicial congestions. 
This problem would present delicate situations and should 
be approached slowly. 

Enrollment has so far been confined to accredited colleges 
and universities. There undoubtedly are valuable young 
men and women teaching in the unaccredited institutions. 
An effort should be made to enlist these teachers. 

The Council’s participation in affairs relating to interna- 
tional education makes it plausible that the teaching forces 
of American colleges in foreign countries be enrolled and 
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information about teaching opportunities in these colleges 
should supplement the data about the home schools. 

The experiment of sending a representative of the Council 
to various institutions for the purpose of determining the 
sense of administrative officers with regard to the possibili- 
ties of the enterprise has proved most profitable. Without 
interest and good-will on the part of the administrative 
officers the register could exist but could not possibly operate. 
These personal visits served in many cases to change skep- 
ticism and misunderstanding into, at least, a willingness to 
be convinced. The case of one of the great state universi- 
ties serves to illustrate the practical value of these campaigns. 
Last year the president of this university refused to distribute 
blanks to his faculty on the ground that a personnel bureau 
could not possibly function nationally and that it would be 
especially useless to a large institution. After a personal 
interview he professed himself to be of an open mind and 
willing to go half way in giving the service a trial. Two- 
thirds of his faculty members are now registered and nearly 
one-half of the graduate students in the university. Eight 
of his deans and department heads have called on the Council 
for help in locating teachers for next year. These calls 
range from part-time instructors to headships of large 
departments. It is known that at least one appointment 
has been made to the faculty through this agency. If the 
service cannot stand this kind of test, it must then be ad- 
mitted that the executive in question was right. 

Cooperation with similar organizations and with profes- 
sional associations and societies should be persistently 
encouraged. A delightful and mutually helpful under- 
standing already exists between the Executive Secretary 
of the American Association of University Women and the 
officers of the Council. A beginning toward national organi- 
zation of the college appointment offices with the Personnel 
Division as the official coordinating agency was made in 
Cincinnati this spring. The division has no desire to arrogate 
to itself a preemption of the field of college teaching appoint- 
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ments. If it is to fulfill its professional purpose, it must be 
operated in harmony with the policy adopted by the Council 
of conducting all its activities on the basis of cooperative 
enterprise. Every college or college officer or college teacher 
with a personnel problem falling within the range of the 
division’s power to help should contribute to the enterprise 
by articulating the problems and by offering suggestions as to 
possible means of solving it. This method will bring to 
bear on the situation an informed national consciousness. 
The contribution of the Council should be only the provision 
of machinery, that this consciousness may function. 
S. P. Capen. 
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Report of the Standards Committee 


AST YEAR the American Council on Education 
is approved and printed the Standards for Accrediting 
Colleges, Junior Colleges and Teacher Training-Insti- 
tutions as recommended by the Standards Committee. 
Having completed this primary task, for which the committee 
was originally created, attention has been directed to more 
specific definition of the projects which are most likely to be 
of practical help in administering and maintaining college 
standards. As a result the committee has agreed to devote 


its energies in the immediate future to the following four 
problems: 


1. Uniform certificate blanks. 
2. Standard educational terminology. 


3. Adjustment between new forms of standards and forms in current 
use 


4. Effects of different types of standards on educational pace of 
students. 


With regard to certificate blanks, the Carnegie Foundation, 
at the request of this committee, made a study of the entrance 
certificates used by 143 universities and colleges in the 
autumn of 1922. The report of this study, printed in the 
EpucaTIONAL Recorp for October, 1924, served chiefly to 
emphasize the tendencies observed in an earlier study made 
by the Foundation for the Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars of the blanks used by 110 universities and colleges in 
the autumn of 1915. This earlier study, printed in the 
Eleventh Report of the Foundation, included the construc- 
tion of a suggested uniform blank, which is still available 
for distribution. 

A subcommittee of three has been appointed to make 
recommendations as to what further action, if any, should 
be taken to encourage the wider use of a standard admission 
certificate. If the Council should offer such a blank for 
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sale at cost of printing and distribution, would many of the 
colleges use it? 

A second subcommittee is at work on the problem of 
standard educational terminology. Though considerable 
work has been done on this subject, there is still a good deal 
of confusion in usage of many important terms. This 
subcommittee is preparing a dictionary of educational ter- 
minology, with definitions in accord with best usage, to be 
submitted to the Council for action. 

With regard to the relation between the development of 
new forms of standards and the work of the Committee on 
Standards, your committee is of the opinion that it is not 
the function of the Standards Committee to supervise or 
direct the technical work of developing and evaluating 
these new standards. It is the function of this committee 
to study the results secured by the new standards and to 
make recommendations as to how they may best be adjusted 
to and combined with standards already in general use. As 
expressing this definition of policy, the following recommen- 
dation is submitted: 


Resolved: That the Standards Committee recommends to the Amer- 
ican Council on Education that it continue the policy of encouraging 
the development of objective standards of achievement, and the 
Standards Committee holds itself in readiness to include the results of 
this development in its further work with standards of institutions 
of higher education. 


In order to keep the Standards Committee informed on 
progress in perfecting new types of standards, a subcommittee 
on program has been appointed and charged with this duty. 

A fourth subcommittee has been named to study the effects 
of different types of standards in determining the educa- 
tional pace of the student, particularly in the last two years 
of the college course. This is a new enterprise for the 
Standards Committee, called for by the definition of the 
duties of this committee as stated in the foregoing resolution. 

From the preceding it appears that the Standards Com- 
mittee, having completed its original task, has succeeded, 
during the past year, in defining for itself four specific tasks 
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in which cooperation among all the standardizing agencies 
represented on the committee is essential to successful 
results. 

The committee regrets to report that Chancellor Kirkland 
has insisted on withdrawing as chairman because of pressure 
of other work. In deference to his urgent request, the 
committee, at its meeting, March 12, voted: 


That the resignation of Chancellor Kirkland be accepted with regret 
and with hearty appreciation of his significant service as leader of this 
committee and that Dean Kendrick C. Babcock, of the University of 
Illinois, be nominated chairman to succeed him. 

Kenpric C. BaBcock, 
Chairman. 











International Intellectual Cooperation 


R. R. A. MILLIKAN, American representative on 
the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 


League of Nations, reported very briefly on the 
constitution, organization, and activities of that committee, 
the chairman of which is Prof. Henri Bergson, of Paris; 
the vice-chairman, Prof. Gilbert Murray, of Oxford; and 
some of the European representatives, Dr. H. A. Lorentz, 
of Leiden; Dr. Albert Einstein, of Berlin; Madame Curie, of 
Paris; Mlle. Bonnevie, of Christiana; and Senator Ruffini, 
of Italy. 

The work of the committee has been conducted with the 
small funds thus far voted to it by the League of Nations, 
but the Council of the League voted last September to accept 
the offer of the French Government to provide $100,000 
annually for the estabiishment in Paris, under the direct 
control of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, of an 
international institute. This, with the increasing importance 
of the activities which are growing up under the auspices 
of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation, makes par- 
ticularly timely the formation of a national committee in the 
United States. Steps have been taken within the past year 
to get into touch with all the organizations representative 
of the intellectual life of the country, and as a result of this 
interchange of ideas the following membership of the Ameri- 
can national committee has been suggested: 


Elihu Root, Past President, American Bar Association. 

George E. Hale, National Academy of Sciences. 

Charles H. Haskins, Chairman of the Council of Learned Societies. 

Herbert Putnam, Librarian of Congress and Past President of the 
American Library Association. 

Virginia C. Gildersleeve, President, International Federation of Univer- 
sity Women. 

Lorado Taft, Member of the American Academy o1 Arts and Letters. 

James H. Breasted, representative, American philological organizations. 
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Charles W. Eliot, President Emeritus of Harvard University; repre- 
sentative, American universities. 

Vernon Kellogg, Permanent Secretary, National Research Council. 

Augustus Trowbridge, International Education Board. 

C. R. Mann, Director, American Council on Education. 

R. A. Millikan, Member of the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation 
of the League of Nations. 


The functions of this proposed national committee are 
stated in the following action, adopted at the Third Plenary 


Session of the International Committee on December 5, 
1923: 


1. The aims of the National Committees on Intellectual Cooperation 
shall be as follows: 

(a) To act as intermediaries between the intellectual organizations 
in their respective countries and the International Committee appointed 
by the Council of the League of Nations. 

(b) To assist in the inquiry on the conditions of intellectual life 
undertaken by this committee. 

(c) To transmit, either to the secretariat of the International Com- 
mittee or directly to the other National Committees concerned, the 
more urgent requests of intellectual institutions and workers in their 
respective countries, especially as regards books and instruments, 
traveling facilities and inter-university exchanges. 

(d) To comply, as far as possible, with requests of the same nature 
which they may receive through the secretariat of the International 
Committee or directly from the other national committees. 

2. The national committees shall themselves determine their rela- 
tions with their governments and their rules of procedure and com- 
position. Their constitution shall be governed by their own views 
and by the conditions and possibilities in each country. In countries 
in which several bodies are at work in the field of intellectual coopera- 
tion, they shall be requested to form one committee, if possible; they 
shall in any case agree to appoint a common delegate to represent them 
in their relations with the International Committee. It is desirable 
that each national committee should include representatives of the 
following bodies: 

(a) Institutions or associations which have already been created for 
the encouragement of intellectual cooperation at home or with foreign 
countries. 

(b) Organizations concerned with the various manifestations of 
human thought (academies, learned societies, literary societies, artistic 
societies, etc.). 

(c) The universities: either particular universities or national inter- 
university organizations; 
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(d) The national libraries, bibliographical institutes and offices for 
the exchange of publications; 

(e) The professional associations or the national federations of 
intellectual workers. 

3. Each national committee shall appoint one of its members to take 
charge of correspondence with the secretariat of the International 
Committee and with the other national committees. The name and 
address of this member, together with full details in regard to the 
composition and working of the national committee, and all communi- 
cations or proposals which the latter may desire to make, shall be sent 
to the secretariat of the International Committee, which will publish 
them in the Bulletin of the International University Information Office. 


The main work of the Committee on Intellectual Coopera- 
tion has thus far been carried on through a group of sub- 
committees, the most important of which are as follows: 


1. Committee on Bibliography.—A committee which has been very 
active and very effective in bringing together bibliographic agencies 
and in facilitating cooperation between them, especially in the matter 
of obtaining uniformity, in abstracting, etc. 

2. A committee on the “Condition of Intellectual Life,” especially 
devoting its energies to countries in which the intellectual life is menaced 
by distressing economic conditions. 

3. Committee on the Protection of Intellectual Property, the chair- 
man of which is Senator Ruffini. 

4. A Committee on the Exchange of University Professors and 
Students, of which Professor Bergson is chairman and whose other 
membership consists of Gilbert Murray, H. A. Lorentz, M. Nitobe, 
and Vernon Kellogg. 


R. A. MILLIKAN, 
Foreign Secretary, 
National Academy of Sciences. 
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A Federal Department of Education 


S DEFINING the most important opportunity for 
cooperation between the National Education Associa- 


tion and this Council, I desire to present a proposal 
for a bill to create a Department of Education. It should 
be said in presenting this for your consideration, that it is 
merely a proposal, that the purpose of distributing it here 
today and elsewhere is in order that there may be full and 
frank discussion of the measure as drawn. I think it appro- 
priate to tell you just how it was prepared. 

On March 7 a conference of a small group was called in 
Washington. There were present on that occasion President 
MacCracken, Professor Judd, Chancellor Capen, Dr. Finne- 
gan, President Owen and myself. The purpose of the con- 
ference was to propose a measure for discussion, the measure 
to embody those things on which most of us were agreed. 
When I say ‘‘most of us,” I do not mean most of the mem- 
bers attending the conference, but I mean most of the 
people interested in education in the United States. I 
think I can say without fear of contradiction that practically 
all of the state superintendents of public instruction, by far 
the great majority of all of the city superintendents and 
county superintendents of schools, almost all of those who 
in our universities are asked to study the problems of educa- 
tional administration, are agreed that there should be a 
department of education with a Secretary in the President’s 
Cabinet. This proposal goes one step farther than the 
establishment of the department. It proposes the work of 
the department and the consolidation of certain agencies 
now found in the Federal Government which have to do 
directly with education and not so related to other depart- 
ments that they should not be transferred. 

The major proposal is, as the Director of the Council has 
just said, that there be established a fact finding, a scientific 
bureau—an organization which will be entirely competent 
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to undertake investigation on a nation-wide basis and to 
make available to those responsible for education the results 
of such scientific inquiry. 

The establishment of a department of education would 
involve the consolidation in the new department of the 
Bureau of Education as at present constituted, the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education, and the control, in so far 
as there is any control that is exercised now by the Federal 
Government, over Howard University, and the Columbian 
Institute for the Deaf. 

One might propose that there are other agencies in the 
Federal Government so concerned with the general education 
that they might be included. I think there would be some 
difficulty, however, in finding any other clear-cut cases. 
So many of the other agencies are, after all, intimately 
concerned with the work of another executive department. 
That is peculiarly true, for example, in the Department of 
Agriculture. It may be thought of as almost equally true, 
when one asks about certain activities being conducted by 
the Department of Labor. In order to meet this situation 
this proposal carries a section which suggests the establish- 
ment of a Federal conference on education. 

We are indebted to the Director of the American Council 
on Education, and particularly to the work which he has 
been doing in the recent years in the War Department, for 
the suggestion for the establishment of such a conference. 

There is an organization of that kind now at work and has 
been for a period of two years or more on citizenship training. 
It seems just as reasonable to propose that each of the execu- 
tive departments send a representation to a conference, 
which shall have no authority, but in which discussion can 
take place with respect to all of the educational activities 
of the Federal Government. From such a conference each 
of those representatives may carry back to his executive 
department the result of the discussions which take place 
there. 


Another provision of this draft of a bill has to do with the 
authorization of other conferences, particularly those in 
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which the chief educational officer of each state shall be 
invited to come to Washington from time to time for con- 
ference. This seems to be a reasonable way of acquainting 
the Secretary of Education and his associates with those 
problems which press for inquiry or solution. It is not a 
conference or not a council which would have any control 
whatever, but it might reasonably be expected to advise and 
to give advice that would be helpful to the department when 
created. It is proposed to include in such conferences not 
only the chief executive officer for education from the states 
but others interested in education, whether in publicly or 
privately supported schools. 

In order that there might be a clear and definite statement 
with respect to the money that would be needed to initiate 
the research work of the department we asked the Director 
of the Research Bureau of the National Education Associa- 
tion to inquire concerning the costs of surveys and other 
investigations that have been undertaken in the field of 
education and to compare the cost of these inquiries with 
other costs found in the executive departments as at present 
constituted. The budget was set up with the thought that 
during a period of from five to ten years the field of education 
might be reasonably well covered. His estimates—and I am 
persuaded that they are as good as any that we can possibly 
get—show that the amount of money necessary to do the 
significant work that ought to be undertaken would be at 
least $1,500,000 annually in addition to the amount of 
money which is now available to the Bureau of Education, 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education, or other agencies 
that might be transferred. 

In closing I would like to propose that this body discuss 
the proposal as it is presented to you, that it be carried back 
to your several organizations for discussion, and that the 
results of all of this discussion be put in our hands in order 
that we may develop before the next Congress meets a 
measure which meets with the support of all of those who 
do believe that there should be a Department of Education 
with a Secretary in the President’s Cabinet. 
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March 10, 1925. 
A PROPOSAL FOR A BILL 


To create a Department of Education, to transfer 
certain governmental agencies thereto, and to authorize 
appropriations for the conduct of said Department 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled, That there is hereby created an 
executive department in the Government to be called the Department 
of Education, with a Secretary of Education, who shall be the head 
thereof, to be appointed by the President, by and with the advice and 
consent of the Senate, and who shall receive a salary of $15,000 per 
annum, and whose tenure of office shall be the same as that of the heads 
of other executive departments; and section 158 of the Revised Statutes 
is hereby amended to include such department, and the provisions of 
title IV of the Revised Statutes, including all amendments thereto, 
are hereby made applicable to said department. The Secretary of 
Education shall cause a seal of office to be made for such department of 
such device as the President shall approve, and judicial notice shall be 
taken of said seal. 

SECTION 2. That there shall be in said department an Assistant 
Secretary of Education, to be appointed by the Presidént and to re- 
ceive a salary of $10,000 per annum. The Assistant Secretary shall 
perform such duties as may be prescribed by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion or required by law. There shall also be a solicitor, a chief clerk, 
and a disbursing clerk, and such chiefs of bureaus and such scientific, 
technical and clerical assistants as may from time to time be authorized 
by Congress. 

Section 3. (a) The office of Commissioner of Education is hereby 
abolished, and the authority, powers, and duties heretofore conferred 
and imposed by law upon the Commissioner of Education shall be 
held, exercised and performed by the Secretary of Education. 

(b) The Federal Board for Vocational Education is hereby abolished, 
and all of the functions, powers, and duties which at the time this 
section takes effect are conferred or imposed by law or lawful executive 
order upon the Federal Board for Vocational Education shall be held, 
exercised and performed by the Secretary of Education: Provided, 
That all funds apportioned to a state for the purpose of cooperating 
with the states in paying the salaries of teachers, supervisors and direc- 
tors of agricultural subjects, and teachers of trade, home economics, 
and industrial subjects, and in the preparation of teachers of agricul- 
tural, trade, industrial and home economics subjects, shall be made 
available to the state and shall be distributed and administered within 
the state in accordance with the laws of said state in like manner as the 
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funds provided by the state and local authorities of said state for the 
same purpose, and the state and local educational authorities shall 
determine the courses of study, plans and methods for carrying out the 
program of education aided by the funds appropriated for the purposes 
enumerated above. 

(c) All responsibilities and relationships now existing between the 
Department of the Interior and Howard University and the Columbia 
Institution for the Deaf and all pertaining thereto are transferred to the 
Department of Education. 

All officers, clerks, and employees employed in or by any office, 
bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act to the Department of Educa- 
tion, are each and all transferred to said Department of Education 
at their existing grades and salaries, except where otherwise provided 
in this Act; and the office records and papers on file pertaining exclus- 
ively to the business of any such office, bureau, division, board, or 
branch of the Government so transferred, together with the furniture 
and equipment thereof, are hereby transferred to said department. 

SECTION 4. That the Secretary of Education shall have charge of the 
buildings or premises occupied by or assigned to the Department of 
Education, of the library, furniture, fixtures, records, and other prop- 
erty used therein or pertaining thereto, and may expend for rental of 
appropriate quarters for the accommodation of the Department of 
Education within the District of Columbia, and for the library, furni- 
ture, equipment, and all other incidental expenses, such sums as Con- 
gress may provide from time to time. 

All power and authority conferred by law upon the head of any 
executive department, or upon any administrative board, over any 
officer, office, bureau, division, board, or branch of the Government, 
transferred in accordance with the provisions of this Act to the Depart- 
ment of Education, shall, after such transfer, be vested in the Secretary 
of Education, and all business arising therefrom or pertaining thereto, 
and all duties performed in connection therewith shall thereafter be 
administered by the Department of Education. 

All laws prescribing the work and defining the duties and powers of 
the several offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the Gov- 
ernment, transferred in accordance with the provisions of this Act to 
the Department of Education, shall, in so far as the same are not in 
conflict with the provisions of this Act, remain in full force and effect 
and be administered by the Secretary of Education, to whom is hereby 
granted authority to reorganize the work of any and all of the said 
offices, bureaus, divisions, boards, or branches of the Government so 
transferred in such way as will in his judgment best accomplish the 
purposes of this Act. 

Section 5. In order to coordinate the educational activities now 
carried on by the several executive departments, and to devise ways 
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and means of improving the educational work of the Federal Govern- 
ment, there is hereby created the Federal Conference on Education 
which shall consist of one representative and one alternate appointed 
by each of the secretaries of the executive departments. The Federal 
Conference on Education shall not report as a body to any one de- 
partment, but each reprerentative shall report the findings of the 
Federal Conference on Education to his own department for considera- 
tion and independent action. 

SEcTION 6. The Department of Education shall collect such statistics 
and facts as shall show the condition and progress of education in the 
several states and in foreign countries. In order to aid the people of 
the several states in establishing and maintaining more efficient schools 
and school systems, in devising better methods of organization, ad- 
ministration and financing of education, in improving methods of 
teaching, in developing more adequate curricula and courses of study, 
research shall be undertaken in (a) rural education; (6) elementary 
education; (c) secondary education; (d) higher education; (e) profes- 
sional education; (f) physical education, including health education 
and recreation; (g) the training of teachers; (4) immigrant education; 
(t) adult education: and in such other fields as in the judgment of the 
Secretary of Education may require attention and study. 

The department shall make available to educational officers in the 
several states and to other persons interested in education the results 
of the inquiries conducted by it, and the funds appropriated for the 
work of the Department of Education shall be available for the print- 
ing, publication and distribution of the results of such researches or 
inquiries. 

SecTIoN 7. In order to carry out the provisions of this Act the 
Secretary of Education is authorized to appoint and to fix the compensa- 
tion of such investigators and representatives especially qualified in 
educational, scientific and professional and technical matters as may 
be needed for the proper performance of the duties specified in Section 
6 above, subject to the appropriations that have been made, or may 
hereafter be made to any office, bureau, division, board or branch of the 
Government transferred in accordance with the provisions of this Act 
to the Department of Education; and where appropriations have not 
been made therefor the appropriations provided in Section 8 of this 
Act shall be made available. All such specialists thus employed shall 
be appointed without regard to the provisions ot the Act of January 16, 
1883 (volume 22, United States Statutes at Large, page 493), and amend- 
ments thereto or any rule or regulation made in pursuance thereof; 
Provided, That nothing herein shall prevent the President from placing 
said employees in the classified service (Thirty-eight Statutes, page 292, 
Act of December 23, 1913). 

With the exception of the secretary and the specialists whom the 
Secretary of Education may from time to time find necessary to em- 
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ploy for the conduct of the work of the Department of Education, all 
employees of the department shall be appointed from the list of eligibles 
to be supplied by the Civil Service Commission and in accordance 
with the civil service law. 

Section 8. That for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1926, and annu- 
ally thereafter, the sum of $1,500,000, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to the Department of 
Education, for the purpose of paying salaries and conducting studies 
and investigations, and paying all incidental and traveling expenses 
in connection with the calling of conferences and rent where necessary, 
and for the purpose of enabling the Department of Education to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. And all appropriations which have 
been made and which may hereafter be made to any office, bureau, 
division, board, or branch of the Government, transferred in accord- 
ance with the provisions of this Act to the Department of Education, 
are hereby continued in full force and effect, and shall be administered 
by the Secretary of Education in such manner as is prescribed by law. 

SecTION 9. The Secretary of Education is hereby authorized to call 
from time to time into conference the chief educational authorities of 
the several states and educators representing the different interests in 
education and others interested in the results of education from the 
standpoint of the public to counsel and advise with him on subjects 
relating to the promotion and development of education in the United 
States. Those invited to attend such conferences, and accepting such 
invitations shall serve without pay, but their actual traveling expenses 
incurred in attending the conferences called by the Secretary of Educa- 
tion shall be paid by the Department of Education. 

Section 10. That the Secretary of Education shall annually at the 
close of each fiscal year make a report in writing to Congress giving an 
account of all moneys received and disbursed by the Department of 
Education and describing the work done by the Department, and shall 
at the same time make such recommendations to Congress as will, in 
his judgment, improve public education in the United States. He 
shall also from time to time make such special investigations and 
reports as may be required of him by the President or by Congress. 

SECTION 11. That this Act shall take effect upon its passage, and all 
Acts or parts of Acts in conflict with this Act are hereby repealed. 


GEORGE D. STRAYER. 
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Report of the Assistant Director 


HE American Council on Education has always been 

concerned with international educational relations. 

Since the merger last year with the American Univer- 
sity Union and the establishment of closer cooperation with 
the Institute of International Education and the American 
Association of University Women, the Council is more than 
ever concerned, particularly with the efforts that are being 
made on all sides to formulate and solve the fundamental 
problems involved. 

One of the major practical difficulties in the present situa- 
tion is that of properly adjusting American students to 
foreign university systems and, conversely, foreign students 
to the American system. Up to the present American institu- 
tions have had a merely political attitude toward their foreign 
credentials, a diplomatic approval in principle of the desirabil- 
ity of making adjustments. It is necessary now to approach 
the educational medium of exchange in a scientific fashion as 
economists study foreign exchange of another sort. To under- 
stand American units and semester hours or even bachelor’s 
degrees, foreign authorities must know exactly what these 
things stand for educationally. To appreciate the bacca- 
laureate of France or England or Scotland or Latin-America, 
educators in the United States must know exactly what the 
several bachelor degrees really represent. 

For just administration it is not enough to have an opinion 
of a distinguished educator, because experience shows a very 
wide variation in those opinions. It is necessary to have 
such exhibits of fact as the Association of American Univer- 
sities requires of all institutions seeking the approval of that 
body. For the proper comprehension of the university 
standards of other countries we must know also the under- 
lying preparatory and elementary systems especially in those 
countries where there has been no standardization: Latin- 
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America, the Near East, the Far East. Even the univer- 
sities of Europe need to be more thoroughly understood. 
If we have an exact knowledge of the facts, we shall have less 
difficulty in effecting interchange of students. Carnegie 
units and semester hours are unknown abroad. Even bac- 
calaureate degrees have no common value, either abroad 
or in the United States. What then is to be our own medium 
of exchange? What must we know about a student who 
undertakes graduate work? What ability must he have? 
What skills? What attitude of mind? This means analysis 
of the job of the graduate school. Perhaps the study of 
specifications and measurements now progressing in American 
universities may lead us to evaluate our college and univer- 
sity progress in terms not merely of time but of achievement, 
terms which can be understood in all our colleges and in the 
universities of the world. Here is a cooperative experiment 
for members of the Council which may lead not only to 
prompt and satisfactory adjustment of differing educational 
systems but to the advance of American education. 

Another major problem confronting us is that of bringing 
about mutual acquaintance, confidence and cooperation 
among all American agencies in the field of international edu- 
cational relations. This of course does not involve interference 
in any way with the practical operation of any of these inde- 
pendent agencies, but contemplates through cooperation 
increasing the effectiveness of all such bodies. Finding that 
there was in existence no information concerning this field, 
the Assistant Director at once undertook to learn of all 
activities and to prepare a list of organizations. A trial list 
of names was printed in the EpucaTionaLt Recorp for 
January, 1925. In the Epucationat Recorp for April, 
1925, there is a descriptive list of 115 organizations, not 
including American colleges and universities with scholar- 
ships for foreign travel or with exchange professorships—a 
group omitted because of the prospective publications by 
the Institute of International Education; not including 
American colleges in foreign lands, from which, on account 
of distance it was impossible to secure information in time 
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for publication in the April Recorp; and not including 
international scientific organizations, which are being listed 
by the Council of Learned Societies. The Council list has 
been reprinted from the Recorp and may be secured on 
application. 

The issuance of this first study of organizations related to 
international education has interested those active in this 
field. Knowledge of what others are doing is already 
bringing about a desire to cooperate with others. The next 
undertaking, in addition to making the list as nearly as 
possible complete and accurate is to invite all the organiza- 
tions concerned to meet for the purpose of fostering further 
acquaintance, mutual confidence, and cooperation in com- 
mon endeavors. It is possible, for example, that the several 
committees and societies which are engaged in selecting 
students who are to receive scholarships and fellowships 
may, by sharing their experience, aid all to more effective 
service. Plans are being made for a general conference of 
all concerned during the coming year. 

According to the 1924 agreement with the Institute of 
International Education, the American Council on Education 
nominates candidates for election to the Board of Trustees 
of the Institute. The plan proposed has been followed 
exactly. The Assistant Director of the Council on February 
9 requested the colleges and universities and other members 
of the Council to submit ten nominations. To the meeting 
of the Executive Committee, February 28, the Assistant 
Director reported that 141 persons had received 233 nomi- 
nations. These names were considered by the Executive 
Committee which appointed a subcommittee to select ten 
nominees. This list of ten was submitted to the members 
of the Council on March 7 and, by April 21, 1,140 votes had 
been received. The names of the five persons who received 
the highest number of votes were submitted to the trustees 
of the Institute. At their annual meeting the trustees 
selected two of these five: Chancellor S. P. Capen and Dr. 
C. R. Mann. The Trustees of the Institute did more—in 
filling the vacancy caused by the death of President M. L. 
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Burton, they selected another one of the five nominees of the 
Council, President Frank Aydelotte. 

Of the achievements of the Institute and of its needs a 
statement will be made by the Acting Director. As one 
who has had occasion to know something of what the Insti- 
tute has done and can do, I strongly urge its greater support. 
Funds for publication, for instance, would immediately 
release to the colleges and universities information important 
to them like that in Dr. Krans’ report on opportunities in 
France for American students. 

Attention is called to the report presented on behalf of the 
Committee on Franco-American Exchange by the chairman, 
Miss Virginia Newcomb (cf. p. 246). 

Attention is also called to the report of the Committee on 
the American University Union, presented by the chairman 
of the committee, President Harry Pratt Judson (cf. p. 249), 

Members of the 1924 conference of the Association of 
American Universities exhibited interest in the possibility 
of developing the American University Union offices in 
London and in Paris as centers of graduate study and research. 
In 1914 the American Historical Association projected such 
a plan for London. Already there are such American centers 
in Rome and Athens; and in Bagdad and Jerusalem. There 
is no suggestion that courses and library and laboratory 
equipment can be provided at the Union. Is it possible, 
however, and desirable, to have an annual professor who 
will guide the research of his students who are at work in the 
Recorp’s Office, the British Museum, the Bodleian or the 
Advocates’ Library? One year there might be a group in 
history; another year there might be students of English 
literature; the next year a leader in social sciences. Has the 
time come for a trial of the 1914 plan of the American His- 
torical Association under the auspices of the American 
University Union in London and in Paris? 

The representation of American higher education in certain 
foreign university centers has been long overdue. The 
Office National des Universitiés et Ecoles Francaises, a gov- 
ernment bureau charged with the responsibility of making 
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known outside of France the educational resources of France 
and of encouraging the use of these resources, has been in 
operation since 1910. There is a distinguished staff in Paris 
and able representatives are in Florence, Naples, Madrid, 
Barcelona, London, Prague, Bucharest, Sofia, Buenos Aires, 
and New York. With the great service rendered by this 
office through its distinguished director in the United States, 
Dr. J. J. Champenois, most of our colleges have had expe- 
rience. The Ambassador from France to the United States 
was formerly head of the Roumanian mission of the Office 
National des Universités et Ecoles Francaises. In the report 
issued in 1923, M. Petit-Dutaillis mentions also projects in 
Portugal, Belgium, Luxembourg, Poland, Baltic States, 
Canada, Australia, Jugoslavia, Albania, Switzerland, Hol- 
land, Scandinavian countries, Latin-America and the Far 
East. 

The colleges and universities of the United States are at 
present represented officially in London and Paris. 

The Committee on American University Union has already 
requested the Assistant Director to visit Geneva, Rome, and 
Berlin for the purpose of studying the situations in those 
places. In Prague, the world center for Slavonic studies, 
an American Institute may develop. In Vienna, an England- 
America Institute is projected by Austrian professors. 
Opportunities exist in many other centers. Obviously, in 
most of these places a branch of the American University 
Union could hardly serve the original function of the Union 
in Paris and London, caring for the well being of thousands 
of American students temporarily resident in the community. 
For instance, there is little likelihood of many American 
students resorting to the Imperial University in Tokio. 
But a representative of the Union in that city might be of 
great service, as in Paris and London, to the American 
embassy and the consulate in advising about the cases of 
Japanese students desiring to come to the United States. 
There is not so much need of encouraging more students 
to come as there is need of selecting students more carefully. 
Moreover, such an educational embassy could keep American 
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scholars promptly in touch with the achievements of the 
Empire and especially would guide American professors and 
students who might resort to Japan for the study of Japanese 
art, religion, literature, philosophy, and other fields in which 
Americans, like the rest of the world, are taking an increasing 
interest. Above all, if the universities of Japan would 
honor the universities of the United States by cooperating 
in the creation of such a center of learning, the resultant 
mutual understanding and friendship would be an honor to 
both countries. 

Founded in Geneva, Switzerland, the Students’ Interna- 
tional Union affords at the headquarters of the League of 
Nations a center for students of all nations. The officers are: 
President, Gilbert Murray; vice-presidents, Mrs. Alexander 
M. Hadden and William Rappard; treasurer, William Fatio; 
secretary, Corliss Lamont. The associate director is Conrad 
Hoffman. The Students’ International Union has an ample 
apartment overlooking the gardens of the University of 
Geneva. Here are meeting rooms, library and reading room, 
and service bureau. Officers of the Students’ International 
Union, which is an international organization, desire cor- 
dially to cooperate with the American Council on Education. 
Possible ways of cooperation are at present under considera- 
tion. 

The World Federation of Education Associations will hold 
its second meeting in Edinburgh July 20-28, 1925. The 
American member—the National Education Association— 
has appointed a delegation of which Dr. William Russell, 
Acting Director of the Institute of International Education, 
is chairman. The Director and Assistant Director of the 
American Council on Education will attend the meetings. 

In August, 1926, a Pan-American Educational Conference, 
which was to have been held in 1925, will meet in Santiago, 
Chile. The Council has been cooperating with the Pan- 
American Union, the Bureau of Education, the American 
Association of University Professors and the Modern Lan- 
guage Association of America in arranging for a full and 
appropriate representation of the United States of America. 
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The Immigration Act, effective July 1, 1924, promptly 
created problems for the colleges and universities. When 
the Assistant Director took up his work he found among 
educational authorities considerable confusion and irritation. 
Study of the law and conference with the Commissioner 
General of Immigration showed clearly that difficulties were 
due to lack of information concerning the law as it affected 
immigrant students and their administration by American 
colleges and universities. An article in the October number 
of the EpucaTIONAL REcorp and letters to members of the 
Council were effective in bringing about immediate and 
cheerful cooperation with the Department of Labor. Not 
all the difficulties have disappeared but at least there is an 
effort on the part of all te facilitate and expedite the operation 
of the act. Individual students are aided at the port of 
entry by the Institute of International Education. More- 
over the service of the American University Union has shown 
how useful such American educational centers can be to the 
Bureau of Immigration and the Department of State in 
administering cases. For many acts of courtesy and prompt 
effectiveness and generosity within the law, the Council is 
indebted to the Hon. W. W. Husband, Commissioner 
General of Immigration. 

A very interesting effect of the Immigration Act is the 
development of an interest in the steamship companies 
in the students of America, Canada, and Great Britain. Be- 
cause of the great restriction on immigration, the steamship 
companies have found their space devoted to immigrants 
unused and have reconstructed their ships to provide for 
Student Third Class. 

At once this creates a problem for American university 
authorities. Will these students be irritants in countries 
not yet recovered from the Great War, or will they be mes- 
sengers of friendship? The individual may conceal his 
own and his family identity; he may not reveal his college 
relationship ;he cannot conceal the fact that he is an American. 
It is desirable that every one of these American students 
be aware of his responsibility for his own good name and 
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that of his college and country. Conscious of that respon- 
sibility, he will as an American gentleman seek in every 
way to advance friendship of his own with other peoples. 

To this end, and for the purpose of informing students and 
professors of the opportunities open to them in various 
centers as in the London and Paris offices of the American 
University Union, it is desirable for those organizations con- 
cerned to issue to those going abroad this summer a leaflet 
of addresses and other pertinent information. 

“The Foreign Student in America. A Study by the Com- 
mission on Survey of Foreign Students in the United States 
of America, under the Auspices of the Friendly Relations 
Committees of the Young Men’s Christian Association and 
the Young Women’s Christian Association, edited by W. 
Reginald Wheeler, Henry H. King, and Alexander B. 
Davidson with a Foreword by Robert E. Speer,” has just 
been published by the Associated Press, New York, 347 
Madison Avenue, 1925. Throughout this valuable volume, 
except in two brief quotations from President James Rowland 
Angell of Yale and Dr. Robert E. Speer, there seems to be 
an implication that the foreign student in America is the 
responsibility of organizations outside of the college. The 
foreign student, however, though foreign, is a student, and, 
as such, the responsibility of the college like any other student. 
The colleges therefore should be alert to their responsibility 
for these young people and not relegate to outside organi- 
zations, however worthy, the college function of education 
in the full sense. Of course the cooperation of church and 
Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A., especially in solving the social 
problems of foreign students, should be welcomed. President 
Angell’s remark already mentioned is suggestive. “It isa 
matter for the individual college or university to deal with 
in terms of its own conditions, and I think the most that can 
be done is for some organization like the Friendly Relations 
Committee to keep constantly stirring them up about the 
matter.” This may be a matter in which this Council may 
be of real service. 

The Immigration Act of 1924 places on each institution 
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enrolling immigrant students responsibility for informing the 
Commissioner of Immigration of the arrival and departure 
of such students. For its own protection it is desirable that 
each college arrange to have a committee of at least one 
whose business it will be to keep the college and government 
authorities informed of the migration of these students. 
Such an officer or committee may well be the college repre- 
sentative in dealing with other business pertaining to inter- 
national education. He may be of great use to the college 
community if through the Institute of International Edu- 
cation, the Bureau of Education and the Council he keeps 
in touch with educational problems likely to arise at any 
time in the local college faculty because of the presence of 
a foreign student. He can render great service to the college 
not only through his knowledge of foreign educational 
matters but through his association with the Committee 
on Friendly Relations and other bodies prepared to aid in 
adjusting the foreign student to his American environment. 
To the American student of the college he can be of great 
value because of his knowledge or ability quickly to secure 
knowledge of foreign opportunities for American students— 
Rhodes scholarships and others; educational conditions in 
other countries as made known through the Institute, the 
Bureau and the Council; and the service to be rendered by 
the Union in London and in Paris. In the formulation of 
such local committees the Council has been assured of the 
aid of the Association of American University Professors 
through its Committee on International Relations, Prof. 
E. R. A. Seligman of Columbia University, chairman. Local 
conditions vary: In one place the University of Chicago 
method may be effective; in another the committee plan 
of the University of Michigan, Smith College or the Univer- 
sity of Delaware may be most convenient and effective. 
In every institution, however, it is desirable that this respon- 
sibility, which is a college responsibility, be assumed by the 
college. 

Foreign students before leaving their own countries need 
to know more than is at present conveniently available 
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regarding the colleges and universities of the United States. 
A volume prepared by the institutions themselves conveying 
information regarding the American system of education, 
and especially the opportunities available at individual 
institutions, is greatly needed. A sketch of such a volume 
has been submitted by the Assistant Director to many 
university authorities in this country and abroad. The 
response has been enthusiastic. The assembling of material 
has already been undertaken. To carry through success- 
fully the plan for a volume of approximately 1,000 pages 
it will be necessary to have a sum of money to provide for 
one additional member of the staff of the Division of Inter- 
national Relations to assemble and edit the material and to 
provide for publishing and distributing the volume. 

The Committee on Foreign Travel and Study held its 
first meeting January 17, 1924. The members—Messrs. 
T. Coleman Du Pont, S. P. Capen, S. P. Duggan, Walter 
Hullihen, C. R. Mann, Marcus M. Marks, Frederick B. 
Robinson, Frank Vanderlip and Felix M. Warburg—desired 
to promote travel by American students in foreign countries 
and by foreign students in America and to arrange for organ- 
ized study abroad on a standardized credit basis, all as a 
means to bring about better international understanding. 
Mr. Marcus M. Marks had addressed the Association of 
Urban Universities at its annual meeting November 15, 
1923, on the subject of foreign study for undergraduates, 
and President Walter Hullihen had described to the Associa- 
tion of American Colleges at its annual meeting in Chicago 
November 13, 1923, the plan of the University of Delaware 
for supervised study of a group of Delaware students in 
residence at French universities. While recognizing the 
importance of foreign study by American graduate students, 
the committee desired also to encourage study abroad by 
those students—many of whom become business and political 
leaders—who do not enter graduate schools but who on 
graduation from college at once enter industrial and commer- 
cial and professional fields. The committee soon reached 
the conclusion that for such students probably the best 
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plan was to complete two years of study in an American 
college, to go to a foreign university for the third year pur- 
Suing work which could be accredited at an American college 
so that the student might return for his fourth year and 
graduate with his class. The difficulties in the way are 
concerned chiefly with the accrediting of work done in foreign 
universities. To study these President Frank Aydelotte 
of Swarthmore College visited England, conferred with 
university authorities, and reported to the committee. On 
the basis of this report the committee decided to proceed 
at once to facilitate in every way exchange of credentials. 
A grant of $10,000 to the American Council on Education 
helped to make possible study of conditions. A further 
grant of eight scholarships each of $1,000 makes possible 
eight experiments in adjusting educational credits under 
the auspices of the Council. One has been given by Mrs. 
Andrew Carnegie for the use of a student in New York 
University; another has been given for a student of the 
College of the City of New York by Mr. Aaron Naumberg; 
three have been presented by Senator T. Coleman Du Pont 
and three by Mr. Felix M. Warburg. 

Although the availability of these scholarships became 
known late in the college year and the time for giving pub- 
licity has been short, all of the 453 colleges and universities 
on the approved list of the American Council on Education 
have been supplied with notices and application forms. 
One hundred and fifty-five applications have been received 
from 87 men and 68 women of 67 colleges and universities 
in 32 states who desire to study in 16 different countries. 
Examination of the applications received shows that the 
Council will be able to select highly qualified young people 
whose colleges, departments, and chosen foreign institutions 
will be of strategic value in conducting the study of educa- 
tional adjustments. 

Cooperation in maintaining and developing the interna- 
tional aspects of American education engaged the attention 
of the Institute of International Education, the American 
University Union, the Carnegie Corporation, the Laura 
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Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, and the Association of 
American University Women when the 1924 understanding 
of these organizations was reached. Illustration of this high 
purpose has been given in the courteous and hearty coopera- 
tion which each of these organizations has offered the others 
since the agreement of 1924. The American Council on 
Education has sought to cooperate fully and cheerfully. 
Certainly it has had such cooperation from the representa- 
tives of the Institute of International Education—the Direc- 
tor, Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, and in the absence of Dr. 
Duggan during this year, the Acting Director, Prof. William 
Russell, the Executive Secretary, Miss Mary L. Waite, and 
the Secretary of the Students Bureau, Miss Caroline J. 
Porter; from the representatives of the Association of 
American University Women, especially Miss Florence 
Angell; from the Carnegie Corporation as represented by 
the president, Mr. Frederick Keppel; from the American 
University Union, especially the Secretary, Prof. J. W. 
Cunlifie; from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, 
especially the Director, Dr. Beardsley Ruml, and Mr. 
Leonard Outhwaite. This fine spirit of mutual confidence 
has been exhibited also by the organization and individuals 
in this country and abroad too numerous to mention at this 
time. Altogether it is clear that in the United States there 
is among our colleges and universities not only an interest 
in international educational relations more widespread than 
most people have known but an eager and frank desire to 
cooperate with others in an endeavor to foster international 
friendship. 
Davip A. ROBERTSON, 
Assistant Director. 
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Report of the Committee on Franco- 
American Exchange 


AST winter the Committee on Franco-American Ex- 

change of scholarships and Fellowships was reor- 

ganized. It now consists of five regular and two 

ex officio members. It is one of the regular committees of 

the American Council on Education and works in coopera- 

tion with the Institute of International Education where 
it has its office at 2 West 45th Street. 

Next fall there are offered to French students 24 full 
scholarships in 21 institutions throughout the United States 
and 2 scholarships for tuition only. Of the 24 full scholar- 
ships 19 are for women, 3 for men, and 2 for either a man 
ora woman. Five institutions have renewed their scholar- 
ships to the present holder. There are 8 colleges or uni- 
versities from which the committee has had no definite 
word so far. 

The committee has just completed its selection of the 
American students who are to hold fellowships in France 
in 1925-26. There were 144 applications from which to 
select 22 individuals for full fellowships and 20 for remission 
of tuition fees. After all applications were in the hands 
of the committee, word was received from France that the 
scholarships in the Ecoles Normales, with the exception 
of the two offered in the Ecole Normale Supérieure at Sévres, 
would be withdrawn as the places were needed for the French. 
In place of these, however, the individual universities very 
generously have offered the following full fellowships: Two in 
Bordeaux, 2 in Grenoble, 2 in Lyon, and 2 in Toulouse. 
So for the coming academic year the French offer 4 fellow- 
ships covering board, lodging, and university fees in Bor- 
deaux, 3 in Grenoble, 3 in Lyon, 2 in Nancy, 1 in Paris, 
1 in Strasbourg, and 4 in Toulouse. The 2 in Sévres cover 
all expenses also. The 20 for the remission of tuition fees 
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are in the universities of Bordeaux, Paris, and Toulouse. 
These are really facilities for study in those institutions 
rather than fellowships. Thirty per cent rebate is allowed 
the student on passage on the French Line each way. It 
will cost those holding full fellowships about $400 for the 
10 months, the others about $900. This estimate allows 
ample for railway fare on the continent and incidental 
expenses. 

The 144 applications were from institutions distributed 
throughout the United States. The successful candidates are 
from 25 colleges and universities from New York to Cali- 
fornia and from New England to Texas. 

This exchange has now been going on for the past six years. 
Two or three years ago there was formed an Association of 
Former Boursiéres and Boursiers, with its headquarters in 
the Office National des Universités, 96 Bd. Raspail. The 
members of the Association on this side frequently write us 
of the fitness of a candidate to undertake the work in France. 
On the other side the Association is very active. It holds 
regular meetings, both social and business, in the American 
University Women’s Paris Club; it maintains an appoint- 
ment bureau and makes recommendations for candidates 
for scholarships in America. It can often give valuable 
information concerning applicants and is always ready to 
look up the past record of any with whom it is not personally 
acquainted. As its members, both French and American, 
have all held these exchange scholarships, they know what 
qualifications are most necessary in either country. 

The complaint is sometimes made that the French students 
have not sufficient fluency in English when they arrive. The 
same complaint is made in France of our American scholar- 
ship holders. As you all know, it is one thing to speak a 
foreign language in our own country, or understand it when 
the lecture is given to Americans, and quite another thing 
to speak or understand it in its native setting. The students 
of both nationalities are usually able to read and write the 
foreign language easily. 

Each year private schools and a few colleges appeal to the 
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Franco-American Exchange committee for teachers. It has 
been suggested that the chairman of the committee collect 
recommendations concerning the student’s work and probable 
success in teaching while she is in France, and keep such for 
reference in the committee’s office at the Institute of Inter- 
national Education or in the Office National headquarters 
in New York. N. Champenois, the director of that office, 
places many of these students. Some remain in this country 
to teach, others return to work in France. At present there 
is nO appointment bureau where these ex-boursiéres regu- 
larly register. In some few cases the logical place would 
seem to be the Personnel Bureau of the American Council 
on Education, but the greater number are not graduate 
students and obtain positions in private schools rather than 
in colleges. The majority of French students here receive 
an American degree; a few of the Americans in France have 
passed the regular French examinations in the Lycées and 
received the French Baccalauréat. 

The applications of the French are carefully studied and 
each candidate is interviewed individually in English. Very 
often it means an interview also with the parents of the 
candidate. The chairman of the committee sails soon to 
assist with this selection in France. 

VIRGINIA NEWCOMB, 
Chairman. 
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The American University Union 


HE AMERICAN COUNCIL is aware, of course, that 
| ie University Union in Europe, organized at the time 

of the war, has been conducting work especially in 
London and Paris and for a brief time in Rome, and that 
for the last year it has been consolidated with the Council 
and is now the Committee on American University Union 
and does the work of the Council in foreign countries. 

The committee finished the financial year of 1924 with a 
small balance in hand and appointed a Finance Committee 
with a view to increasing the resources at its disposal. 
During the past year the activities of the Union have been 
maintained and increased. Thanks to the generous dona- 
tion of Mr. Charles Lathrop Pack, one of the members of the 
committee, it has been possible to undertake the long-needed 
refurnishing of the Paris quarters, and under an arrangement 
with the Commonwealth Fund the accommodation available 
at the London office has been considerably extended. Mr. 
R. H. Simpson, Executive Secretary and Assistant Director 
of the British Division, has been appointed Secretary of the 
Committee of Award for the Commonwealth Fellowships, 
the administration of which is conducted, so far as the 
arrangements in Great Britain are concerned, in the London 
office of the Union. For this arrangement the committee 
is indebted to the good offices of Dean Gayley, the present 
Director of the British Division of the Union, who has also 
been largely instrumental in the establishment of a summer 
school for American students at Trinity College, Dublin, 
to be given for the first time in 1926. Owing to Dean 
Gayley’s pressing literary engagements he is unable to 
continue the directorship after September, 1925, and will be 
succeeded at that time by Prof. R. M. Wenley of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

It is a satisfaction to the committee to have made available 
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for the permanent officers of the Union the privileges offered 
by the Teachers Assurance and Annuity Association of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching. 

There are two things I wish to say about the British 
Division. I happened to be there at the time our immi- 
gration law went into effect, thereby causing great dis- 
turbance to students coming to this country. The Consul 
General at London informed me that he would have found 
it impossible to do his work in that direction had it not been 
for the services of the Union in London. He has been trans- 
ferred to the Paris consul generalship and expects to have 
the same service in Paris. That is one service the Union 
has been able to render. 

The difficulty about the students coming to this country 
is the question whether they come as bona fide students or 
whether they come as students with the intention of remain- 
ing in other capacities. Therefore it is extremely important 
for the consuls who visé the passports to be informed on that 
matter, and the Union has been able to render that service. 

A meeting of the advisory committee in London was held, 
and the opinions of the English gentlemen there were ob- 
tained as to the future of the Union. They had certain 
ideas, very large in their character. In the first place, they 
prefer to have a director who will preside there for a long 
period of years rather than to have a constant change. In 
the second place, they would like the Union to have a house 
of its own. In the third place, they would like to have the 
director reside in that house and to have provision for 
adequate entertainment. All of these things would be 
highly desirable. It means, of course, large funds which 
at present the Union has not. Therefore, for the present 
at least, we have to get along as best we can. 

I believe that the Union has rendered a valuable service 
to education in both countries, England and France, and 
has been very largely valuable in leading to an understanding 
between America and Great Britain on the one hand and 
America and France on the other. I think we shall be 
able to extend our service to other sections. We may not 
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be able to have the large funds in other countries that we 
have in London and Paris. That remains to be seen. 

In Paris there is another enterprise under way with which 
some of you are familiar. Owing to a large gift by the will 
of a generous gentleman in France and owing to the gener- 
osity of the government there, a large piece of land has been 
granted on which buildings are to be erected, and have 
been erected to a certain extent, in which are to reside foreign 
students in Paris. The idea is to have one building for 
Belgian students, one for Scandinavian students, and, I 
expect, one for American students. Of course there is a 
question whether it is advisable for American students 
to be massed together in one building and to work together. 
It would seem to me as a layman that an American student 
there might better be resident in a French place among 
French people and absorb French ideas and the French 
language, whereas if the students reside in an American 
building all together they will not absorb French ideas and 
language but, more or less, the American ideas will sub- 
merge them. 

We say that scholarship is not national, that there are not 
national boundaries for science. That is true, but there are 
national boundaries for people, and the ideas they have 
about America and the ideas we have of those countries 
do not always fit—do not fit at all in some cases—and it is 
our idea to see to it that this be overcome until they do 
fit better. 

I, myself, believe, and we all believe that we have a great 
mission for international interchange that will mean very 
much to the peace of the world in the long run. You cannot 
create peace by artificial devices, you cannot create peace 
among nations by machinery, you cannot create peace by 
laws, you cannot create peace by international law, if there 
is any such thing. The only way to create peace among 
nations is to understand one another. 

An old politician told me once that they had a great many 
factions in the political party to which he belonged, but 
that if he could get three or four of the people in different 
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factions about a table and break bread together they would 
get over their troubles. It is the same with nations. If we 
get acquainted with one another, many of our difficulties 
vanish away. The Union has a great function in adding 
to the facilities for international peace and harmony. 


Harry Pratt JuDSON, 
Chairman. 
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The Institute of International Education 


T WOULD be presumptuous to present a lengthy written 
report on the Institute of International Education, and 
it is my understanding that Dr. Duggan never did. 

I have been in charge temporarily since Dr. Duggan left 
in September. He told me I could do the work in about 
one day a week; but, as a matter of fact, I have been down 
every afternoon. 

The Institute publishes a bulletin on foreign professors 
meaning to visit the United States; a news letter and sta- 
tistical tables on foreign students in this country. 

Lack of funds prevented the publication of Dr. Krans’ 
study of opportunities for American students in France and 
of Mr. Carl Frederick’s guide to American students in 
Germany. However, we will publish no annual report 
by the director this year, so we can save some money there. 

Every day a large stack of letters comes in asking for some 
kind of information. I feel like a hotel clerk. You remem- 
ber the case of the woman who went up to the hotel desk 
and asked the clerk if he had a set of the Encyclopedia 
Britannica. He said, ‘‘No; but what is it you want to 
know?” 

We are in much the same shape. We are continually 
bombarded by requests for information, some of which we 
ought to know, some of which we might know, and some 
of which I cannot see how we ever could know. For exam- 
ple, one asked, ‘‘Could you send a photograph of the fruit 
named llama?’’ Another, ‘‘Can you tell us of an economist 
who expects to be in England on a certain date?’’ Others 
request information about fellowships in the United States 
from British India, or full information about the Jesuitical 
movement, or cost statistics at continuation schools. 

We have done noble work in connection with opportunities 
for teaching in other countries and the like. We have 
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arranged for routing 17 visiting professors and have assisted 
with 21 others. We have given letters of introduction to 
countless European professors coming here and to American 
professors going abroad. 

We cooperate with a great variety of institutions, with 
the various Rockefeller boards. The Hungarian Minister 
acts as secretary of the American Institute at Prague. 
Dr. Duggan has cooperated with us in the International 
Institute of Teachers College, with the International Federa- 
tion of University Women, with the American Council on 
Education, Relief in Belgium, Mexican Society in the 
United States. 

We have entertained a great many foreign visitors. We 
have administered funds for foreign scholarships and fellow- 
ships of great variety. We have done the work of the Amer- 
ican field service fellowships for French universities, of the 
American-German student exchange fellowships, of the 
American-Czechoslovakian student exchange fellowships, 
of the American-Hungarian student exchange fellowships, 
and of the Willard Straight research fellowship for study in 
China. In addition we handled about $17,000 worth of 
funds for other organizations. In other words, after six 
months of experience with it, I feel a great deal like the 
chameleon that sat down on the Scotch plaid. 

We have a unique difficulty. We have not money enough 
to run the organization. We have not money enough to 
travel; we have not money enough to care for the staff; 
we have not money enough to care for sending any professors 
abroad. But that is Dr. Duggan’s worry and not mine. 


Wo. F. Russe Lt, 
Acting Director. 
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The International Federation of 
University Women 


HE PURPOSE of the International Federation of 
"] Gaivesty Women is to promote friendship and under- 

standing between the university women of the nations 
of the world and thereby to further their interests and de- 
velop between their countries sympathy and mutual helpful- 
ness. 

The idea that this International Federation could be 
undertaken on a large scale came to Prof. Caroline Spurgeon 
of the British Educational Mission to this country in the 
autumn of 1918 while she and Mrs. Rose Sedgwick were 
traveling and visiting all the universities in America. The 
idea was worked out in its beginnings in the summer of 1919 
by representatives of the American, Canadian, and British 
university women. The organization has developed until 
now there are 20 member federations. That is, the Inter- 
national Federation of University Women does not have 
individuals as members; it has national federations as 
members, and these national federations now exist in 20 
countries and belong to the International Federation. 

Our great purpose, of course, is to bring about contacts 
between the university women of the different lands. As 
Dr. Judson so well said, nothing can help more toward peace 
between the nations of the world than to have representatives 
of those nations sit down about a table and talk things over 
in a friendly way. 

The experience I had at the last conference of the Inter- 
national Federation in Christiania last summer brought that 
home to me very vividly indeed. I shall never forget the 
last dinner of the Federation when women of 20 different 
countries sat about and felt this atmosphere of complete 
understanding and trust and sympathy. 

The most recent example of what can be accomplished in 
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international relations by that kind of atmosphere of trust 
and sympathy and understanding is the report that we have 
had that our Irish Federation has succeeded in uniting the 
university women of the north and south of Ireland. Since 
I heard that I have felt that anything is possible. 

Of course these conferences I picture as a kind of source 
of enthusiasm and interest in international educational 
contacts. That is, the great function of the International 
Federation is to stimulate action by national federations, 
by colleges, universities, alumnae associations, groups, 
individuals. It has stimulated the organization and devel- 
opment of a number of club houses in the most important 
centers of the world. It wishes to have in every important 
center a club house—a headquarters where wandering uni- 
versity women can live while they study; where, when they 
are merely traveling, they can receive a friendly handshake 
and introductions that will enable them really to know the 
life of the country they are visiting. 

The club house here in Washington of the American 
Association of University Women, for which that organiza- 
tion has just been raising what to us is a very large sum of 
$200,000, will be an interesting example of this type of 
international club house and headquarters. 

A group of American university women has been entrusted 
by Mrs. Wadleigh Reid with her beautiful building in the 
rue de Chevreuse in Paris. There we are conducting a house 
for women of other nations studying in Paris. 

The British University Women have been raising money 
to enable them to transform from the beautiful old Tudor 
Hall, Crosby Hall in Chelsea, into a similar club house and 
center. Work has just begun on the residential wing, which 
is to be attached to this beautiful old fifteenth century 
English hall, and this central hall will be used as an assembly 
hall and as the refectory of this British club house. 

Plans are being discussed for somewhat similar centers in 
Rome and in Athens, and we hope, in the not very distant 
future, in Pekin. 

We have also, like most other international organizations 
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tried to stimulate the establishment of fellowships. Several 
of the national federations belonging to the International 
Federation have offered fellowships. The British set a 
beautiful example by establishing a most altruistic fellow- 
ship for a woman of any nationality to go and study in any 
other country. This British fellowship was awarded to a 
Swede to study in France. 

We feel that we are well able to offer fellowships because 
of our connections in the different countries which enable 
us to learn something about not only the scholarly qualities 
but the personal qualities of the candidates. 

We have planned to establish a million-dollar foundation 
the income of which will be used for fellowships in this 
country to be awarded by our National Federation. 

As soon as the British and the American Federations 
finish their club houses I hope those two bodies will institute 
an active campaign for this great foundation and that they 
will receive the cooperation of the other federations to the 
extent of their resources. 

We also have committees working on problems of interest 
to university women of the world. For example, a new 
committee is studying possible careers for women in univer- 
sity, commerce, and the professions. This grew out of a 
discussion we had in Christiania when the main topic was 
the place of university women in the world’s work. 

As a sample of some of our publications, I mention a 
pamphlet containing some of the interesting addresses by 
Professor Spurgeon, Lady Rondeaux, and others given in 
Christiania last summer and also papers on the position of 
professional women in Czechoslovakia, France and England. 

We have also a Committee on the Exchange of Information 
on Secondary Education. Our Austrian and Belgian mem- 
bers are very much interested in this and anxious to exchange 
information and to be put in contact with sources of material 
on/that subject in other countries. We are also trying to 
develop further the idea of the interchange of secondary 
school teachers. Another Committee on International 
Auxiliary Language is trying to find out whether there is 
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anything we ought to be doing on that subject, on which 
we just had time to touch at Christiania last summer. 

One of our most important new committees is one to work 
with the Committee on Intellectual Cooperation of the 
League of Nations and to put at the disposal of that com- 
mittee of the League all the resources of our various national 
federations. 

I want to make very clear in this assembly that we are 
not a feminist-separatist organization. Out ideal is an 
educational world in which men and women work together 
not as men or as women but as human beings concerned in 
intellectual and international affairs. We feel, however, 
that at the present stage of the world’s progress it is still 
a good idea to have some organizations of women. We feel 
that only by having some organizations of women like the 
American Association of University Women in this country 
and the International Federation in the world at large can 
we make sure that all possible support from women will be 
obtained for educational and international work of this kind. 
We want also to make sure that women, when properly 
qualified, shall have an opportunity to participate in this 
international educational work. 

It is part of our constitution that every national federation 
belonging to the International shall cooperate in all possible 
ways with the government bureau or other official head- 
quarters in its country for international educational affairs. 
That is, we do not want to set up a separate organization— 
we want to work with the government bureau as in France, 
the British universities bureau as in London, or the American 
Council on Education and the Institute of International 
Education in this country. 

In Paris, for instance, our club house has instructions not 
to duplicate in any way the work being done by the American 
University Union but to look upon that as a dean’s office, 
so to speak, to which the members of the American student’s 
club shall be referred for purely academic questions. 

These organizations of university women at the moment 
are a useful addition to all the different forces aiming at 
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international contacts. If you will, for example, visualize 
the American Association of University Women in this 
country, you will see what aid we may be able to give. We 
have in our American Association now over 300 branches 
with more than 20,000 members scattered over the whole 
country. See, then, what valuable wires of communication 
there are to reach the community at large through members 
of these branches who are teachers, mothers, public-spirited 
citizens of various kinds, and thus to get across to the com- 
munity at large any light that all our international educa- 
tional organizations can gain on better educational standards 
and on real friendship and understanding of all the nations 
of the world. We would like you all—all the rest of the 
international organizations—to think of us as a medium of 
communication, only too glad to try to pass on to all branches 
and all our members here in America and in the other 
countries of the world any good light you have to give us. 


VIRGINIA GILDERSLEEVE, 
President. 
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The Commonwealth Fund Fellowships 


HERE has been distributed a brief summary of the 
provisions of the Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. 
You will notice from the introductory paragraph there 
that stress is laid upon the development of international 
understanding, especially between the two great English- 
speaking nations of the world. That is in a sense the primary 
purpose of these Commonwealth Fund Fellowships. We 
are making use of an educational medium for that purpose. 
On the following pages is given a summary of the pro- 
visions for granting these fellowships, and I should like here 
publicly to give credit to President Adelotte of Swarthmore 
for his assistance in developing the details of this plan. 
President Adelotte had already been working, as many of 
you know, upon this very subject for a number of years. 
He turned over his plan for our use, and it was simply 
adapted to meet the requirements of our directors. 

The plan provides for the appointment of twenty fellows 
each year, each for two years. One-fourth of this number 
may be given a third year. It is our expectation that in the 
third year there will be at least forty-five fellows annually. 
In the final provision these numbers may be increased. The 
stipend of the fellowship is approximately $3,000 each year. 
There is no absolute amount fixed. The fellowships are 
nominally unequal in amount. They are intended to be 
equal in value, for the reason that we propose to pay the 
traveling expenses of the fellows from their homes to the 
university and return, which will, of course, vary in amount. 
The tuition and laboratory fees are to be paid in full, and they 
will vary according to the subject which the fellow is pur- 
suing in this country. For living expenses at the present 
time we have set the amount roughly at $150 a month for a 
fellow while in residence at the university. We have also 
made provision for travel, which is a very important feature 
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of our plan, because we wish to have these British students 
familiar with conditions in the United States and to have 
at least some knowledge of the conditions in this country. 

Also I am happy to have included that provision for 
traveling at the Christmas recess. It was felt to be very 
desirable that these graduate students be allowed to attend 
meetings of the learned societies and to see some of the 
leaders in their subjects in this country who would be meeting 
at that time and also to take advantage of that opportunity 
to see some little part of the country. 

You will notice that the candidates must be graduate 
students. There are some limitations placed upon this. 
Candidates, either men or women, must be unmarried and 
under thirty years of age. Candidates must also submit 
evidence of character, ability, quality of leadership, etc. 
In the letter of instructions sent to the Committee of Award 
in England stress was laid upon the point that these qualities 
are as important as scholarship. In other words, we are 
trying to build up international relations, and we feel that 
personality is a very important factor in the students who 
are to come to this country. 

These fellows may go to any university which was a 
member of the Association of American Universities on the 
ist of January, 1925. There have been, of course, a great 
many questions, and some criticisms, in regard to the inclu- 
sion or failure to include certain institutions on that list. 
There have also been criticisms regarding other features. 
But if you knew what had gone before, I think you would 
see that we were to be commended for what we have obtained 
rather than for the omissions that are things that were not 
obtained. We desire to place some responsibility upon the 
university with regard to the fellows who come here. 

The first committee of award has been appointed for two 
years. We regard this as an experimental period and they 
are to advise us with regard to what they think should 
be the organization in the future. Yesterday I had a letter 
from the Chairman, Sir Walter Buchanan-Riddell, saying 
that it is already evident that they will have to have a 
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pretty complete reorganization over there owing to the 
large number of candidates. In spite of the shortness of the 
time for submitting applications over 200 candidates applied. 
You may be interested in his comment upon that. He says: 


The quantity in the field is just about what I expected. Anderson 
and I both prophesied 200. In quality it is satisfactory. The pick 
in certain subjects is excellent; in some, history, for instance, disappoint- 
ing. On the whole I think the quality may be called good. It is 
strong on the humane side. 


That last remark is an interesting point. It was rather 
expected that the greatest number of applicants would be 
on the scientific side. 

In connection with the method of appointment of these 
fellows, we have agreed that if the Committee of Award 
will reduce the number of applicants to a preferred list of 
twice the number to be appointed, the Commonwealth Fund 
will pay the expenses of every person on that preferred list 
to come to London to be personally interviewed by the 
committee in order that they may have an opportunity of 
personal contact with them. 

It is a very interesting thing to find how keen the British 
are for these graduate fellowships. I think the thing which 
impressed me the most on my recent trip to England to 
present this to the British universities was the keenness 
of the British for closer relations with the United States. 
They firmly believe in education as a means of developing 
friendly relations between the two countries. Therefore, 
you can imagine the cordial reception given someone who 
came over there to offer them this wonderful gift of generous 
provision for large numbers of students to come to this 
country. 

Another thing that interested and impressed me very 
much indeed was the respect which the British show for 
the educational work which is being done in this country. 
Especially the younger and more progressive men are quite 
familiar with what is being done here. They know of the 
work of our best men in the best institutions in the country. 
Many years ago, when I was in England, Americans were 
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treated with toleration. It was a new thing to be treated 
with respect—not merely in matters of education, but in 
almost everything. We have been recognized for a long 
time as leading the world in matters of commerce and 
business, but to find them looking up to us, as it were, in some 
branches of our educational work was a new experience 
entirely. It was very gratifying to see the fine attitude 
which they took toward our work in education. 

You notice that the Prince of Wales is the Honorary 
Chairman of this committee. This gives to this whole 
scheme a social standing in England which it is absolutely 
impossible for us to conceive of in this country. That made 
my mission all the more satisfactory. And I was rather 
amazed as well as pleased to find that every member of this 
Committee of Award, although they appreciated that they 
have a very serious and heavy job on their hands, not only 
expressed his willingness to serve on the committee, but also 
expressed his thanks for being asked to serve on that com- 
mittee and thus being allowed to do his part in so great 
a work, 

Max FAarRAND. 
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The John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 
Foundation 


ECAUSE the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial 

B Foundation has just been organized, what I shall 

have to say will be more in the nature of a statement 

of our fellowship plan—what we propose to do—than a report 
of fellows already chosen. 

If you have reread your Boswell recently you may remem- 
ber the old Spanish proverb: ‘‘He who would bring home the 
wealth of the Indies must carry the wealth of the Indies 
with him,” and Dr. Johnson’s interpretation, ‘‘so it is in 
traveling, a man must carry knowledge with him, if he would 
bring home knowledge.” 

This old proverb, and Dr. Johnson’s aphorism, seem, from 
all important points of view, to express the highest wisdom 
in making plans for endowments for foreign study. In the 
first place, from the point of view of a Foundation, in so far 
as one can generalize from the experience of foundations now 
in operation, those candidates make the best return on an 
investment of scholarship funds for foreign study who have 
already finished their elementary scholastic studies in this 
country, who have ripe plans for advanced study and research, 
and who have reached the point where they can make expert 
use of the best facilities of foreign universities and libraries 
and laboratories. When you choose advanced scholars, 
you choose from a field where the selective process has been 
going on automatically for a long time. There is less 
wastage; there are fewer failures; there is less lost motion. 

From the point of view of America, in the second place, 
the proverb points the way, because what advanced stu- 
dents do take back with them from abroad is of direct 
social utility in education, in industry, and in the learned 
professions. 

The sabbatical year is a recognition of the necessity of 
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productive scholarship and research by members of the 
teaching profession if educational standards are to advance 
or even be maintained. Unfortunately, as you well know, 
sabbatical year arrangements often do not work out; but 
if members of the teaching profession—advanced students— 
be given opportunities to engage in a year of productive 
scholarship and research abroad, the sabbatical year would 
be made of real value. This would have a great deal to do 
with placing intellectual standards on a higher basis. With 
such a raising of standards among professors, the standards 
of teaching would go up, and in this way the sending of 
advanced students—members of the teaching profession— 
abroad would have a tonic effect on the whole educational 
system of the country. 

Sending advanced students, whose ordinary work is in 
industry, for research, or advanced students who are mem- 
bers of the learned professions, would similarly raise the 
quality of research in this country upon their return, and 
would similarly raise the standards of the learned professions. 

Finally, from the point of view of foreign countries, their 
universities and professors, it is most desirable to send abroad 
men and women who carry the intellectual and artistic 
wealth of the Indies with them. The reasons are these: 

Aside from the creation of a certain ‘‘international- 
mindedness,” foreign universities have little interest in 
affording facilities to elementary American students. On 
the other hand, advanced students sent abroad will interest 
all foreign universities and professors as promoting an 
international exchange of learning. It seems to us that 
international understanding cannot be worked out except 
on the basis of science and learning and art, and science and 
learning and art in turn cannot be worked out except on the 
basis of international understanding. There is a circular 
process here into which advanced students fit. 

With this as a basis, former United States Senator Simon 
Guggenheim, in the letter of gift, assigning $3,000,000 to the 
trustees of the John Simon Guggenheim Memorial Founda- 
tion, said: 
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It is Mrs. Guggenheim’s and my desire, in memory of our son, 
through the agency of this Foundation, to add to the educational, 
literary, artistic and scientific power of this country and also to provide 
for the cause of better international understanding. Our thought was 
that the income of the fund devoted to these purposes should be used 
to provide opportunities for both men and women to carry on advanced 
study in any field of knowledge, or in any of the fine arts, including 
music; and that systematic arrangements should be made to assure 
these opportunities under the freest possible conditions, and to make 
available for the public benefit the results of such studies. Believing, 
as we do, that such opportunities may be found in every country of 
the world, we purposely make no specification of locality, domestic 
or foreign, for the pursuit of these aims. 

The systematic arrangements therein alluded to have been 
made on the recommendation of the Educational Advisory 
Board of the Foundation, by establishing a system of fellow- 
ships, offering to promising scholars, both men and women, 
opportunities under freest possible conditions to carry on 
advanced study and research in any field of knowledge, or 
opportunities for the development of unusual talent in any 
of the fine arts, including music. 

Fellows may be married or unmarried, of every race and 
creed. No age limits are prescribed, but it is expected that 
fellows will ordinarily not be younger than twenty-five and 
not older than thirty-five years. The normal stipend will 
be $2,500 a year. The tenure of fellowships will be adjusted 
to the purpose and scope of the studies of each individual 
fellow. Members of the teaching profession who have 
received sabbatical leave on full or part salary will be con- 
sidered on a parity with other candidates. 

Thus all fields of high endeavor are opened to men and 
women who have shown genius or something akin to it in 
their particular fields. 

Standards of selection of fellows will be set to the highest 
possible point. Only candidates of high personal qualifica- 
tions and superior intellectual attainments will be considered. 
They will be required to demonstrate to the Committee of 
Selection that they have unusual capacity for productive 
scholarship or research, or that they are persons of unusual 
and demonstrated ability in some one of the fine arts. They 
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will be required to present definite and practicable plans 
for their proposed foreign study, which, in the opinion of 
responsible scholars in their fields, give promise of definite 
and valuable results. They will be encouraged, whenever 
possible, to have their plans for study approved in advance 
by the foreign university or by the foreign scholars with 
whom they propose to study. 

Given these requirements, the widest possible liberty will 
be given to fellows in carrying out their work. Fellowships 
are not restricted to candidates interested in any particular 
field of knowledge, nor are they confined to academic or 
artistic subjects. They are open as well to candidates who 
are interested in the working of foreign systems of govern- 
ment, in the study of agricultural, social, or business con- 
ditions, or in productive scholarship in the fields of the various 
learned professions—the only proviso being that in each case 
the candidates should look forward to making the results 
of their study available to the public and not merely to the 
utilization of them for their own personal success. 

It is expected by the trustees that fellowships will ordi- 
narily be used for study abroad and that fellows will nor- 
mally register at some foreign university or other institution 
of research; but this will not be required in cases where 
individuals demonstrate that their study can more profitably 
be pursued outside of any such institution. 

As the capstone to these plans, the trustees look forward 
to subsidizing the publication of important contributions 
to knowledge produced by holders of fellowships on the 
foundation. The trustees do not undertake to publish all 
works so produced. But when publication is subsidized, 
the net profits will in every case be paid to the authors. 
This subsidy, according to present plans, will be in an 
unusual case, because the trustees desire to see the results 
of work done by fellows issued through the regular channels 
for such contributions to knowledge. 

On the basis of these plans, it will be seen that the rules 
of the Foundation, shortly stated, propose to give the best 
brains in the country opportunities to do the worth-while 
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study which they are best fitted to do; to send men and 
women who have a project that ought to be carried out, 
who have the ability to carry it out, to the place where they 
can best do it, at the time that it can best be done. 

This is the idea underlying the Foundation’s Fellowship 
plans. The rules governing these fellowships are largely 
devoted to explaining the lack of any hampering restrictions 
imposed on fellows. They are full of ‘‘normally’s” and 
“‘ordinarily’s”’ and ‘‘it is expected’s’’; they are written to 
paint a picture of the kind of person the Foundation wishes 
to assist, not to impose conditions. 

Of course a plan such as this presents great difficulties 
of administration. The flexibility of the regulations and 
the absence of hampering restrictions have yielded me a 
flood of mail; to many people, apparently, it seems that 
there is easy money going and they want to get some of it. 
But the members of the American Council on Education 
will understand that the absence of hampering restrictions 
and the flexibility of our arrangements make it possible for 
us to set a much higher standard in all fields than would be 
possible if we narrowed our field of choice and the projects 
open to consideration. It is because I know that you will 
understand what we are getting at and disseminate that 
understanding through the colleges and universities of the 
country that I welcome the opportunity to explain the plans 
of the Guggenheim Foundation before the American Council 
on Education. 

It is by this plan that we hope to achieve Senator Gug- 
genheim’s purpose of adding to the scientific, literary, 
artistic and educational power of this country. By aiding 
students to push forward the boundaries of knowledge, the 
Foundation will advance human achievement; by aiding 
them in the cultivation of beauty it will enrich human life; 
and these are the purposes which Senator and Mrs. Gug- 
genheim have set before themselves in memory of their 
son, John Simon Guggenheim. 

Henry ALLEN Moe. 
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Officers of the American Council on 
Education, 1925-26 


Chairman: Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, 
representing the Catholic Educational Association. 

First Vice-chairman: President Wm. B. Owen, Chicago Normal Col- 
lege, representing the National Education Association. 

Second Vice-Chairman: President H. W. Chase, University of North 
Carolina, representing the National Association of State Universities. 

Secretary: President R. M. Hughes, Miami University, representing 
the National Association of State Universities. 

Treasurer: Mr. Corcoran Thom, American Security & Trust Com- 
pany, Washington, D. C. 

Director: Dr. C. R. Mann. 

Assistant Director: Mr. David A. Robertson. 

Executive Committee: The Chairman, the Secretary, the Director. 
For 1 year—Prof. C. J. Tilden, Yale University, representing the 
Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education; Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, 1767 Q Street N.W., Washington, D. C., representing the 
Institute of International Education. For 2 years—Chancellor S. P. 
Capen, University of Buffalo, representing the Association of American 
Colleges; Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, representing 
the American Association of University Women. For 3 years—Presi- 
dent Wm. Mather Lewis, George Washington University, representing 
the Association of Urban Universities; Dr. Chas. H. Judd, University 
of Chicago, representing the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 


CONSTITUENT MEMBERS AND THEIR REPRESENTATIVES 
FOR THE YEAR 1925-26 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS COLLEGES: 
President D. B. Waldo, Western State Normal School, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
President E. L. Hendricks, Central Missouri State Teachers 
College, Warrensburg, Mo. 
Prof. Joseph Rosier, Fairmont, W. Va. 
AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY PROFESSORS: 
Prof. H. W. Tyler, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 
Prof. J. V. Denney, Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
Prof. Katherine J. Gallagher, Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 
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AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF UNIVERSITY WOMEN: 
Dean Virginia C. Gildersleeve, Barnard College, New York City. 
Dr. Mina Kerr, 1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Dr. Lois Hayden Meek, 1634 Eye Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES: 
President W. D. Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, IIl. 
President J. H. MacCracken, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Chancellor S. P. Capen, University of Buffalo, Buffalo, N. Y. 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES: 
Dean Herman V. Ames, University of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 


phia, Pa. 

President R. L. Wilbur, Stanford University, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Calif. 

President L. D. Coffman, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


ASSOCIATION OF LAND GRANT COLLEGES: 
President R. A. Pearson, Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. 
President Wm. J. Kerr, Oregon Agricultural College, Corvallis, 
Oreg. 
President K. L. Butterfield, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing, Mich. 
ASSOCIATION OF URBAN UNIVERSITIES: 
President Wm. Mather Lewis, George Washington University, 
Washington, D. C. 
Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Dean F. B. Robinson, College of the City of New York, New York 
City. 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION: 
Rt. Rev. Thos. J. Shahan, Catholic University of America, Wash- 


ington, D. C. 

Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Rev. P. L. McCormick, Catholic University of America, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


CounciL oF CHURCH BOARDS OF EDUCATION: 

Dr. A. W. Harris, 150 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. R. L. Kelly, 111 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 

Dr. H. O. Pritchard, 222 Downey Avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. 
CouNCIL ON MEDICAL EDUCATION AND HOSPITALS OF THE AMERICAN 

MEDICAL ASSOCIATION: 
Surgeon General Merritte W. Ireland, United States Army, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
Dr. William Pepper, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Dr. N. P. Colwell, 525 North Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 
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DEPARTMENT OF SUPERINTENDENCE: 
(Delegates not yet appointed.) 
INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION: 
Dr. H. S. Pritchett, Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
Dr. Anson Phelps Stokes, 1767 Q Street N.W., Washington, D. C. 
Dr. S. P. Duggan, Institute of International Education, 522 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF STATE UNIVERSITIES: 
Chancellor E. H. Lindley, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kans. 
President H. W. Chase, University of North Carolina, Chapel 
Hill, N. C. 
President R. M. Hughes, Miami University, Oxford, Ohio. 
NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION: 
Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 
Dr. Wm. B. Owen, Chicago Normal College, Chicago, III. 
Miss Olive M. Jones, 187 Broome Street, New York City. 
NortH CENTRAL ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS: 
Prof. F. D. Eliff, University of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 
Dean K. C. Babcock, University of Illinois, Urbana, II. 
Dr. Chas. H. Judd, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF ENGINEERING EDUCATION: 
Dean F. L. Bishop, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Dean Hugh Miller, George Washington University, Washington, 
wD. C. 
Prof. C. J. Tilden, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 


ASSOCIATE MEMBERS 
Alumni Association of American Rhodes Scholars. 
American Association for the Advancement of Science. 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars. 
American Historical Association. 
American Institute of Architects. 
American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Architecture. 
Character Education Institution. 
Modern Language Association of America. 
National Research Council. 
National Society of College Teachers of Education. 
Religious Education Association. 
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Institutional Members, 1925-26 


ALABAMA: 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute 
Birmingham-Southern College 
Howard College 


ARIZONA: 
Arizona, University of 


CALIFORNIA: 
California, University of 
Dominican College 
Mills College 
Occidental College 
Pomona College 
Southern California, Univ. of 
Stanford University 


COLORADO: 
Colorado College 
Colorado State Teachers College 
Denver, University of 


CONNECTICUT: 
Connecticut College 
Wesleyan University 
Yale University 


DELAWARE: 
Delaware, University of 


District OF COLUMBIA: 
Catholic University ot America 
George Washington University 
Georgetown University 
Trinity College 


FLORIDA: 
Florida State Coll. for Women 
Florida, University of 
GEORGIA: 
Emory University 
HaAwaltl: 
Hawaii, University of 
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ILLINOIS: 
Carthage College 
Chicago, University of 
De Paul University 
Illinois, University of 
Knox College 
Lake Forest College 
Loyola University 
Northwestern University 
Rockford College 
Rosary College 
St. Xavier College 


INDIANA: 
De Pauw University 
Earlham College 
Indiana University 
Notre Dame, University of 
Purdue University 
Rose Polytechnic Institute 
St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame 
St. Mary-of-the-Woods College 


Iowa: 
Coe College 
Cornell College 
Grinnell College 
Iowa State College of A. & M.A. 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Luther College 
State University of Iowa 


KANSAS: 
Baker University 
St. Mary's College 
Washburn College 


KENTUCKY: 
Center College 
Georgetown College 
Kentucky, University of 
Louisville University 








LOUuISIANA: 
Louisiana State University 


MAINE: 
Bates College 


MARYLAND: 
Goucher College 
Johns Hopkins University 
Maryland, University of 
Mt. St. Marys College 
St. John’s College 


MASSACHUSETTS: 
Amherst College 
Boston University 
Boston College 
Clark University 
Harvard University 
Mass. Institute of Technology 
Mt. Holyoke College 
Radcliffe College 
Smith College 
Wellesley College 
Wheaton College 
Williams College 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


MICHIGAN: 
Albion College 
Alma College 
Detroit, University of 
Kalamazoo College 
Michigan College of Mines 
Michigan, University of 


MINNESOTA: 
Carleton College 
College of St. Catherine 
College of St. Teresa 
Hamline University 
Macalester College 
Minnesota, University of 
St. Olaf College 


MIssourRI: 
Central College 
Missouri, University of 
St. Louis University 


Missouri—Continued: 
Washington University 
Westminster College 
Webster College 


MONTANA: 
Montana, University of 


New HAMPSHIRE: 
Dartmouth College 
New Hampshire, University of 


NEW JERSEY: 
College of St. Elizabeth 
Georgian Court College 
Princeton University 
Rutgers University 
Stevens Institute of Technology 


NEw Mexico: 
State University of New Mexico 


New YorE: 

Alfred University 

Buffalo, University of 

Colgate University 

College of Mt. St. Vincent on 
Hudson 

College of New Rochelle 

College of the City of New York 

Columbia University 

Cornell University 

Elmira College 

Fordham University 

Hamilton College 

Hunter College 

Manhattan College 

New York State College for 
Teachers 

New York University 

Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute 

Rochester, University of 

Syracuse, University of 

St. Bonaventure’s College 

Union College 

Vassar College 

Wells College 
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NortH CAROLINA: 
Elon College 
North Carolina College for 
Women 
North Carolina, University of 
N. C. State College of A. and E. 
OnI0: 
Akron, Municipal University of 
Case School of Applied Science 
Cincinnati, University of 
Denison University 
Lake Erie College 
Marietta College 
Miami University 
Muskingum College 
Oberlin College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Western Reserve University 
Wittenberg College 


OKLAHOMA: 
Oklahoma, University of 


OREGON: 
State Agricultural College 


PENNSYLVANIA: 
Bryn Mawr College 
Carnegie Inst. of Technology 
Drexel Institute 
Dropsie College 
Grove City College 
Haverford College 
Lafayette College 
Marywood College 
Pennsylvania, University of 
Pennsylvania College for Women 
Pittsburgh, University of 
Seton Hill College 
St. Vincent College 
Swarthmore College 
Temple University 
Villanova College 
Wilson College 


SouTH CAROLINA: 
South Carolina, University of 
Winthrop College 


SoutH DAKOTA: 
Huron College 
South Dakota, University of 
South Dakota State School of 
Mines 


TENNESSEE: 
Southwestern PresbyterianJUni- 
versity 
Vanderbilt University 
TEXAS: 
Baylor University 
College of Industrial Arts 
Rice Institute 
Texas, University of 
Our Lady of the Lake College 


UTAH: 
Brigham-Young University 
Utah Agricultural College 
VERMONT: 
Middlebury College 
Vermont, University of 


VIRGINIA: 
College of William and Mary 
Sweet Briar College 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
Virginia, University of 
Washington and Lee University 
WISCONSIN: 
Beloit College 
Campion College 
Lawrence College 
Marquette University 
Milwaukee-Downer College 
Wisconsin, University of 


WYOMING: 
Wyoming, University of 





